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you take? 


cause it would be the easier, of course. 


HARTFORD TIRES 


Suppose you wished to go some place a-wheel and could choose between two equally 
pleasant routes, one up-hill from start to finish, the other practically level. Which would 





Not much hesitation about answering such a question, is there? The level route, be- 
You would get there fresher and with less exertion. 


Now exercise the same good judgment when you buy a new wheel or refit an old one. 


Do not buy tires which add to your work—which make it seem as if you were pushing up 


hill all the time. 


Recollect that if your wheel is fitted with the right kind of tires it will take less pressure 


They save effort. 


The fabric is strong, the rubber soft and not 
deadened by cheapening with mineral compounds. 


The combination is a pliable tire which 


fits itself to the rough places in the road quickly and without loss of power. 


Such tires cost more than many others but they are worth more. 


Every day they are 


in use will justify the added outlay at the beginning. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
CLEVELAND, ~ 


BOSTON, 
DETROIT, 
WASHINGTON. 


BUFFALO, 
DENVER, 








Platt’s 
Chlorides 


as your 
household 


disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; 
Powerful, safe and cheap ; 
Invaluable in the city home ; 
Indispensable in the-country home ; 
Sold in quart bottles only by drug- 
gists and high-class grocers. 








on the pedals at every revolution to carry you at a given speed than ifthe tires were poor ones. 
are built scientifically. 
NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, 
Rely upon 
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HIRES 


‘Rootbeer 


TEMPERANCE DRINK 


It is prepared for temperance people, a multi- 
tude of whom believe it helpful to the great cause 
of temperance, Any one who states that HIRES 
Rootbeer is not a temperance drink, either will- 
fully misrepresents the facts or has not investi- 
: gated the subject in an impartial manner. HIRES 
- Rootbeer is a temperance drink, The leading 
chemists say so without qualification, and stand 
- ready to prove their assertion, If there are any 
a 
a 
: 






















fair minded persons anywhere who have a scru- 
pulous doubt as to the honesty of this claim, and 
will address THE: CHARLES E, HIRES 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, they will be given 
every opportunity to satisfy themselves as to the 


S, ingredients, the nature, the character of HIRES 
: Rootbeer, 
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FOUR BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


_ 





Mr. DOOLEY THE. PEDAGOGUES. 
In Peace and in War. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
Mr. Dooley is now in his fiftieth thousand. There A story of the humors and contrasts of life in that 


has been no such witty and amusing book for years. little-known department of the University, the Harvard 
Mr. Dooley is to be grouped with the classics of Ameri- Summer School. The season is likely to bring forth 
can humor,—— Hosea Biglow, Artemus Ward, and Mark few more readable and entertaining novels. 

Twain. 


Cloth, $1.25. Cloth, decorative, $1.25. 





ON THE BIRDS’ HIGHWAY. THE YELLOW WALL PAPER. 
By Reginald Heber Howe, Jr. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


One of the most beautiful and interesting of recent This little tale was published in a magazine seven 
‘¢ Bird Books,’’ containing over sixty illustrations from | years ago, and, although never before issued separately, 
photographs by the author, and a remarkable frontis- | it has won its place, in the opinion of those to whom it 
piece in colors from a painting by Mr. Louis Agassiz | is familiar, as one of the most powerful of American 
Fuertes. stories. 

Cloth, decorative, $2.00: Paper boards, 50 cents. 








For sale everywhere or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY 
BOSTON 























Twentieth Century Text Books. 


History ot he American Nation 


By ANDREW C. McLaucuuin, Professor of American History in the University of Michigan. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.40. 


The purpose of the History of the American Nation is to trace the main outlines in the history of the 
American people, and to show how they came to be what they are to-day. The foundation of English colonies, 
the long struggle between the nations of Western Europe for dominion in the New World, the gradual upbuilding 
of the English colonial system, the establishment of English ideas, the steady growth of colonists in industrial 
strength and in political capacity,—these form the main themes of the Colonial period. The facts of the Revo- 
Jutionary period are treated at sufficient length to show the fundamental principles which formed the basis of 
American political ideals, The book has an abundance of illustrated material. The pictures are of real his- 
torical value, and the maps have been carefully prepared. The text book is accompanied by a teachers’ guide 
which contains suggestions to teachers, plentiful references to material, and some topics and questions to be used 
in the conduct of the work, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


BOSTON, and CHICAGO. 





NEW YORK, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Nelson’s | is teltdd 

New Series of The Revised Bible 
Teachers’ SITS RETR ES At Phew feet 

3 Original American 
Bibles Revised Bible 


© CONTAIN With the readings and renderings authorized by the AMERICAN 
ad REVISION COMPANIES of 1870-1884 a rated in the text, 
New Helps. 350 Illustrations. and with COPYRIGHT MARGINAL FERENCES, at 


New Concordance. New [laps. Prices from $r.25 upward. : 
THE HELPS are just what the Sunday School Now Ready! Twenty New Copyright Editions of the 
teacher wants. All new and. delightfully GENUINE 


written by the most eminent scholars, with ” 5 ® 
Mestrulbeas on almost every page. “ Oxford Teachers Bibles, 
« THE CONCORDANCE”? is the most com- and Authorized American Editions. 
plete yet produced, combining complete con- , OXFORD Self- 
cordance, subjects, Scripture proper names, NE Pronouncing 
etc., in one. A-B-C list. A great achieve- Bibles. 
ment and facility. ; 
12 MAPS, thoroughly up to date. All so com- Practical, Scholarly, Simple 
pletely indexed you can find any subject, 3 : ture Acapomes vega 
word, name or place in half a minute. wna npiibateinds 
All Styles and Prices. OXFORD: UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
For example, Long Primer Type, Self Pronouncing Edition, American Branch: . 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


bound in leather, overlapping covers, post-paid only $2.50, Ask XPERT TYPEWRITING in En 
glish, German, French, 
om-vangnagubabsees Ex nish, Italian, Russian and Latin. Only su — 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, work ia revision of Mss. Orders solicited from any d 
37 East 18th St., New York. Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. 


THE 


New Binocular 
(THE TRIEDER). 


This new form of field glass is as small as 
an ordinary OPERA GLASS, but has more power 
and field than the largest FIELD GLASS. 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


NEW QUEEN ACHROMATIC TRIPLET, 
$5.00 Each. 


Clear, Powerful, and altogether the Best Pocket Magnifier Made. 


Compound Microscopes. Meteorological Instruments. 
All Appliances for Nature Study. Write for Circulars. 


QUEEN & CO. Inc. 


OPTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT WORKS. 
NEW YORK, 59 Fifth Ave. . 1010 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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“GRANDMA'S LAST AMEN,” | 


BY HATTIE STARR, 


dest conceptions since Arthur Sullivan wrote the 
“Lost Chi Chord” This song TELLS A STORY, and tells that 
story in a way never to be forgotten by those who hear it. The 
prc, is exquisite, Pesce’ ie wedded to the words and their 
chime-like Seomqeninne is song bids fair to eb ’ ~ 
Holy City” in popularity, ju consider it a 
worthy Scceantl to Hokie: er Lost Chord a sod Adame * Holy 
City,” and whereas from a critic’s st 's Last 
Amen ” cannot quite rank with these, poses re Son a onions 
standpoint this song will probably outsell either of these two com- 
positions. 


Regular price 50c. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25c. in postage stamps. 


«The Saalfield Series of Ten Cent Music.”’ I, 


A catalogu: embracing over 2500 different pieces of music, which 
ordinarily sell at from 40c. to $1.00 per cop This catalogue con- 
tains pieces such as oven’s, Chopin s, Mendelssohn’s, Schu- 
mann’s, Schubert’s, Paderewski’s, and all late and modern writers. 
Also the popular music of the day, 


One of th 











Particular attention is called to 
‘*THE ARTISTS’ SONG FOLIO,”’ 


one of the best folios ever compiled, . Sent postpaid on receipt of 


60 cents. Send for newest catalogue. 


Richard A. Saalfield, 1160 B’way, N, Y. City, U.S.A. 


Field, Forest’ and Wayside 
Flowers. 


With chapters on Sedges and Ferns. Untechnical 
Studies for Unlearned Lovers of Nature. . By 
Maup GOING, author of ‘‘ With the. Wild 
Flowers,’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, decorated. Illus- 
trated with more than 100 half-tone and line 
engravings. $1.50. 

Written especially for people who, without time or 
possibly inclination to familiarize themselves with botan; 
ical nomenclature and technical terms, are yet true 


nature-lovers and enjoy the beauties and wonders of 
familiar plant life. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Publishers, 5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS, 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. i 


°° Dr ISAACHOMBSONS EYE WATER I 
EDUCATION. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific F 
school. Libra: ee chemical, biolog- 
ical laborato es; ymnnasium, etc New 
athletic o— with’ Ve! mile track. Opens Sep- 














schools in one. 





When. calling please ask for Mr, Grant. 


Save on Books. 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt allentie® 
and low prices. 

My stock of books in all departments 
of literature is very complete, 

An assortment of catalogues and 
special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp, 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





‘* To writers and thinkers on municipal problems 
the volume is almost indispensable.” —OUTLOOK, 


ee 4 e 
Municipal Monopolies 
By Epwarp W. Bemis, JOHN R, CoMMoNS, FRANK 

Parsons, M. N. BAKER, F. A. C. PERRINE, MAx 
WEST. 12mo, cloth, appendix, index, $2.00. 
(Vol. VXI., Crowell’s Library of Economics and 
Politics.) 


“* Probably no more timely work has appeared in this generation, 
The facts and statistics gathered in these seven hundred pages are 
those which thousands are ag | for. They are exact, official, 
and unimpeachable.”—W. VY. World. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt 
o price by the publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 





WANTED.—Two educated men in every county to represent 


“The International Year Book,” 


a necessity to every reader or Cyclopedia user. 1,000 sold before . 
publication. Address 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, N. Y. City. 





POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


m 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
alae rn ed.’ Modern conveniences. 
Board and tuition $250.00. 
Send for ee Bowling Green, Ky. | LL.B. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department of Lake Forest 
University. 

we year course leading to de 

prepares for admission to the 

inal the States. 


e of 
Bar 
For catalogue, address the 





tember, 1899. JosEPH H SawrEn, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampten, Mas 


Hartford =s2t2"x, 
Theolo gical 


Unexcelled Advantage: 
for College Geaduaten.” 
Full information on ap- 
plication to Professor 
Jacobus. 





not wishing — c 
music, 





extensive some! 


Hartford. Conn: a 


i 


West Seminary 


yo ben wom 
65th year begins 
courses for high-sc a graduates and others 
ee ands cial 
Chria atia ngs 


ences. ys ve _— healthfully situated 
28 miles from 
| For circular SoH adarers the Presi- 


secretary, 


ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B 
Athenzeum Bldg., Chicago, Til. 





18, ’99. _, Boston, 9 Ashburton Place, 
ops Sourse 5 also college 


i Advahtages int BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
cue LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term cuene Phases Oct. 4 
For circulars ad 


mem C. Bennett, Dean. 


-, D.D., 
Norton i ass. 











Hot Water 
Heaters» 


Even Temperature all over the House. 


Persons who live in houses supplied with hot air furnaces experience great 
difficulty in heating all parts of the house evenly ‘during cold weather. It is warm in some rooms: and 
freezing in others. The condition is impossible in a house containing a Gurney Hot Water Heater. 
The hot water system guarantees an even temperature all over the house—no matter which way the .wind 
blows—or how cold it is. Hot water heating is certainly THE system. _ 

Write for handsome illustrated book entitled ‘‘ How Best to Heat Our Homes.’’ 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO., 74 fests srr, corner Ars Stee po 


Representatives: GURNEY FOUNDRY CO., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 91 Queen St , London, E. C. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. — SOOOOHOSSOHHOHOOOHHOHOOOOOOOOOOOECO 
Outing 
Can be most enjoyably spent 
at-Waukesha, Madison, Devil’s 
Lake, Green Lake, Gogebic, 
Lake Geneva, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Marquette, Lake 
Minnetonka, White Bear, Ash- 
land, Dakota, Hot Springs, or 
in the Valleys and Mountains 
of Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. Low rate tourist tickets 


and pamphlets upon inquiry at 
ticket office. 


THE 
‘‘FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES,”’ 








The New York Central’s books of travel. 

These small books are filled ‘with- information: re-.: 
garding. the resorts of America, best routes, time re- 
quired for journey and cost thereof, : 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4 x 8, gives 
synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books ; this Catnharne 
. sent free to any address on receipt of a postage stamp by George 
= — eneral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
ew York, , 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
461 Broadway, 368 Washington St. 193 Clark St. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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lIlustrated descriptive pamphlets (containing 
complete maps) have been issued under the 
following titles. and will be mailed upon receipt 
of 2¢in stamps for each book .on application to 
Passenger Department. Boston. 


ALL ALONG SHORE. 

PVC el el ee he 

LAKES AND STREAMS. 

FISHING AND HUNTING. 

MERRIMACK WALLEY. 

LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 

THE MONADNOCK REGION, 

LAKE SUNAPEE, 

SOUTHEAST NEWHAMPSHIRE. 450 Summer Iourist Book guig list of 

SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE | fu a7 ales. hole/ and boarding house ist. 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. ad offer va/uabse information, free. 
VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICLT D. J. Flanders 
ANDNORTHERK VERMONT. soda tiah 


GEN'L PASS'R & TICKET AGENT 
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TOUR G 





64. DAYS 


Three Meals 
Daily 








$460 


Boston, 


by magnificent 


new 
Dominion Line 
steamer 
to 
Queenstown,. 
Cork, 


Blarney Castle, 


Killarney, 
Dublin, 
Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, 
Melrose, 
Abbottsford, 
Durham, 
York, — 


{ 


MID-SUMMER 
Vacation Tour to Europe: 


OUTWARD: | 


By the Dominion Line Ma 


t New Twin- 


Screw Steamship NEW ENGLAND (9000 


tons), from Boston July 5. 


HOMEWARD: 


By North-German Llo 


Genoa—the Popular 
Mediterranean. 


ROUTE OF TOUR “G.”’ 


The Popular 
Cathedral Route, 
Via Lincoln 
and 
Cambridge 


Versailles, 

Brussels, 

Via Cologne 
and 

Rhine Steamer 
to 

Wiesbaden, 


Express Steamer from 
Route 


via the 


Frankfort, 
Heidelberg Castle, 
Through the 
Black Forest 

by the 
Falls of the Rhine 


Lucerne, 

St. Gothard Route, 
passing 

‘Lake Lugano, 

Lake Como, 

Via Milan, 

Venice, 

Florence, 


y) 


SEASON 1899 : 





Three Meals 
Daily 


$370 





51 DAYS 





Rome, 
Naples, 
Capri, 
Sorrento, 
Pompeii, 
Pisa, 
Genoa, 
Homeward by 
Steamer 

of the 
North-German Lloyd 
Popular Southern 
Route, 
Calling at 
Gibraltar 
Home to 
New York. 
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= Tour includes three meals daily—French Breakfast, meat luncheon and table d’hote = 

= dinner. First-class ocean accommodation; second-class railroad, third-class in Great = 
Britain; carriage excursions where mentioned ; fees for sightseeing, transfers, fifty- 5 

= six pounds luggage free on land; services of a conductor who will meet the steamer § 

= at Queenstown on arrival, and accompany the party throughout up to the point 

= of re-embarking at Genoa for the homeward journey. 


= General Transportation “Contractors, 


If you have not decided on your European Tour write to 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, 


R. H. CRUNDEN, General Agen 


Chief American Office, 113 Broadway, New York. 
FORTY OTHER PROGRAMS TO CHOOSE FROM MAILED FREE. 
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of Arizona 
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220 miles long, 9 to 18 miles 
wide, a mile deep, and painted 


like a flower. 


You may visit that tremendous, scene. 
at trifling cost. It is: a side trip en 
route to. or from the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion at Los Angeles this summer. Ex-. 
tremely low rates will be made by. the 
Santa Fe Route. 

The Grand Cafon is only one of 
numberless attractions of this exceptional 
opportunity. 

Write for particulars and free descrip- 
tive. book. fs 


General Passenger Office 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 3 
Chicago 
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SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED SUMMER TOURIST FOLDER. 





L. D. HEUSNER, Gen’! West. Pass’r Agt., . 
119 Adams Street, CHICAGO. ° : 0. W. RUGGLES, 

W. H. UNDERWOOD, Gen’ East. Pass’r Agt., Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
21a Main Street, BuFFALO. Chicago. 
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_. WHERE 
SHALL WE SPEND THE 


SUMMER? 
Answers this important question in its Handsomely 
Iltustrated Publications just issued. 


@00008000CCCO § 


RURAL SUMMER HOMES, 


Descriptive of the beautiful regions traversed by its lines and 
branches in Sullivan, Orange.and-Rockland- Counties, New 
York ; Wayne and Pike Counties, Pennsylvania, and Passaic 
and Bergen Counties, New Jersey. Containing a complete 
directory of hotels and boarding-houses, as well as informa- 
tion regarding distances, rates of fare, and trainservice. Can 
be obtained from any ERIE ticket agent, or by sending six 
cents in stamps to General Passenger Agent. 


0000000000000 


FISHING on the PICTURESQUE ERIE, 


containing valuable articles on the fresh-water game fish, and 
methods of catching them, and a complete directory of the 
streams, lakes and ponds on the ERIE where the best fishing 
may be found ; also distances, rates of fare, cost of boats and 
guides, kinds of fish and records of. best catches. Can be 
obtained from ERIE ticket agents or from 


D. 1. ROBERTS, Gen. Passenger Agent, New York. 
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Spend Your Summer in 
Evangeline’s Country 


The most direct and popular 
route to all parts of 


NOVA SCOTIA 


And the Maritime Provinces is 
by the safe, speedy, and com- 
fortable boats of 


YARMOUTH LINE 


Fast mail steamers leave Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, at noon, Tues- 
day and Friday, — 


For Guipe Books, ILLUSTRATED FoLpERs, AND 
INFORMATION AS TO HOTELS AND BOARDING 
Housgs, ADDRESS 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 
43 Lewis Wharf, o s6 BOSTON 


Physicians Recommend 


UNQUALIFIEDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., an 
the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario 
and Western Railway, to those residents of Greater 
New York who are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
their families in a region of 


Absolute health at moderate cost, 


2,000 feet above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 
Milk. Send 7 cents for postage to the undersigned, or 
call and get free at the offices below, the Superbiy 
Illustrated Book, ‘“‘SUMMER HOMES " of 172 pages, 
ft gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, 
with their location. rates attractions, etc. 

On May 27th, 28th, and 29th, excursion tickets at re- 
duced rates will be sold at 3871 Broadway and ferry 
offices, giving an opportunity of personally selecting a 
Summer home, and also epeyas a day’s fehing in 
this delightful region. TicKets good returning Wed- 
nesday, 3ist. : 

IN NEW YORK: 118, 165, 171. 871, 944, 1,854 Broad 
way; 27 4th Av.; rk 'Pla*e; ‘787 ‘6th Av.; 245 
Columbus Av.; 153 K St.; 273 West 125th St. 
Ticket Offices, Franklin an 42d St. Ferries, 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 98 
Broadway; 801 Manhattan Av.; Eagle Office. 


J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


Nova Scotia Tours. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
SIXTH SEASON. JULY AND AUGUST. 


Delightful parties of pleasant people, with whom you will 
quickly feel the ‘‘ comradeship ” of travel. One party will visit the 
scenes of Longfellow’s Evangeline, another the beautiful 
Bras D’Or Lakes. and the Mines of Cape Breton. Nova 
Scotia is cool and bracing. The itineraries will be so arranged as 
to avoid rush and hurry and provide rest for tired brain workers. 
If you want to go to Nova Scotia this summer write us, 
Address (with 2c. stamp) 


Associate Editor of Education, : 
50 BROMFIELD St., Boston, Mass. 
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re you Looking 


for Board this Summer ? 
9 Maine and New Hampshire 


Are covered with beautiful places with shade 
trees and ocean breezes to cool the air, The 


Maine CentralR.R. 


can direct you to summer homes where the 
prices for board range from 


$5.00 to $50.00 a Week 


if you will write the General Passenger depart- 
ment, Portland, Maine, particulars of 
what you require. 


GEO. F. EVANS, F. E. BOOTHBY, 
Vice-Pres, and Gen, Mangr. Gen, Pass, Agt 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 
PIDBDBBO]ODDOHOA OO 


: 
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Summer 
Holiday. 


Why not spend in on Lake Chau- 
tauqua this year? 

A vacation at this delightful resort 
is not expensive. Good accommo- 
dations at from $5 to $10 per week 
in cottages; $8 to $21 per week in 
hotels. 

Air, pure and invigorating; bene- 
ficial in cases of hay fever and 
bronchial ttoubles. 

Use the excellent service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will have a comfort- 
able journey. 

A copy of our finely illustrated, 
descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua resorts sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 
able for Summer patronage, 
C. H. GREENLEAF & CO. 
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Pleasant, select, strictly first-class modes 
of travel. 16th season, 
June 29, CENTRAL EUROPE, from Ireland to italy. 


Selec 
Tours a Facies M. A. CROSLEY. 


PARIS IN 1900. 
fair rates. Personally conducted 


A WORD TO THE WISE. parties. Membership restricted, 
THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 
610 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 220 Broadway, St. Paul 
Building, New Yok. 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Make sure of your steamer and 
hotel accommodations zovw, at 








CLARK’S ORIENTAL CRUISE, FER. 1, 1900, 


by elegant new twin-screw steamer; $400 including shore excur- 
sions, 19 days in Egypt and Holy Land. The cheapest and most 
attractive trip leaving the U.S next winter. Excursions to 
Europe, 1899, \eave June 10, July 1, . ’ 


> 
FP. C, CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 








Thetrack of the 
Great Northern 
is the track 

of Empire 


It traverses the field of com- 
mercial development of the next 
quarter century. The Northwest 
offers to-day the greatest oppor- 
tunities in America. The GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY is the high- 
way of trade and travel of this 
growing empire, with unexcelled 
service; fast modern vestibuled 
trains, crossing the Rocky and 
Cascade Mountains by daylight. 
Illustrated information from 


F. L WHITNEY 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(Mention this publication.) 
i 














Special attention is directed to the advertisement of the 
well known’ house of Blair & Co., of 83 Wall 
St., New York, who make a specialty of Travelers’ Letters 
of Credit. These letters are good in all parts of the world 
and full parti arding their issuance may be ob- 


iculars 
tained by appl: to Blair & Co. The house have recent] 
been pectontne thete tacilities for issuing letters of credit. . 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


A £3-page book s(illustrated), describing Cathedral Route, 
Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson districts, will be mailed 
for three-cent stamp. 





Circulars describing Harwich Hook of 
Holland Royal Mail Route, only twin screw steamship line 
from England to Continental Europe, free. 


Great Eastern R’y. of England, 362 Broadway, New York 


GATES’ TOURS, *1x7= vxar. 
rail to Duluth and Nor. Pacific R.R  Re- 
ALASKA. seunbawnnare te eee Toledo, Ohio. 


YELLOWSTONE A d tour leaving June 30th. 
turning via Can. Pac. R. R. and the Great 





via Northern 8.8 Line or 
PARK and 
Uptional return route via Salt Lake 








And on Lake Champlain. 


$4.00 to $.0.00 per week 
— 4c. postage for Illustrated 


SUMMER 
HOMES 
IN 
VERMONT 


A W. ECCLESTONE, S.P. A. 
858 Broadway, N. Y. 











ITALY, EcYPT and HOLY LAND 
- ans ‘by the PRINCE LINE. 

New, first-class fast steamers.... 

Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B.RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lake George 
‘*The most beautiful lake in America.” 
—Francis PARKMAN, 


Silver Bay its most beautiful spot. 
THE 


Silver Bay House 


One of its best summer hotels, Pure dry air. 
Good spring water, No bar. Summer home for 
refined people, Good fishing. Address 

SILAS H, PAINE, Hotel Majestic, New York, 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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ST.LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 


WEST. 


COLORADO 
SHORT LINE 


BY WAY OF 
PUEBLO TOTHE 


RESORTS*ROCKIES 
UTAH PACIFIC COAST POINTS 


ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


W. E. HOYT, 
Genl. Eastern Pass’r Agt., 
391 Broadway, New York. 


C.G.WARNER, W.B DODDRIDGE, ernhodipemiaas, 
VICE PREST ENL MGR 
ST. Louis, MO. 


NIALALIALALIALIALLALALALALAL AL LALLA“ 
F EUROPE 3 


= H. GAZE & SONS Estab. 3 
resin AGENCY 1844 3 


Cayaaan. GEN’'L _ Aue. 








| 161 BROADWAY. 
1688 BROADWAY. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Opright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and = 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
Pianos ef other make, in perfect erder, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 





MS Ts 
\ 


‘CONDENSED MILK¥ 


\ NewYork CeNDENSED MILK Co.,N.Y. 5 
larrarararaanaTaTAA 





Bicycles, 
Launches, 


Hall’s Automatic 
Whistle Co., 


INCORPORATED, 


193 & 195 Halsey St., 
Newark, N. J. 


wrre——wr 


Sample Doz., $7.50. 


Patented 


For 


Countries. 
Electric 
Wagons, 


_ Ete, \” Weight, 5 Ounces. 





INSIST.ON TAKE NO 
THESE 


Catalogue Free. § 


20th Century for See 





NEW YORK. 


17 Warren St, N.Y, 
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Modern 
Chemistry 
discl <+y fact 
we ie. y food 


ts, the p h: 
the gluten have 
slessopte are not and cannot be white, leaving 
a residue principally starch. In 


rved, thus pro- 
of the elements 
nourishing of 


The Best In Use. ieee a Rosle 
E, Stebbins Mfg. Co., If your grocer does not have it, send us his 


name.and your order—we will see that you are 


; BRIGHTWOOD, MASS. aoa Geauine Made only by 
. LOCKE & SMITH, FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 


103 West 37th St., N. Y., Agents. | ncgenashry — a 











“NO LIMIT TO THE FIELD OF OPERATIONS 
OF A BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER.” 


” Prices: No, 5, 
$35.00 No. 7, $50.00, Weight six pounds, 


- BLICKENSDERFER MBG. CO., 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


325 Broadway, N. Y. 1002 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
148 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, 18 WallSt., Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘Summer Dainties - 


LIBBY’S : 


What you want when you want it 
—fire-less, heat-less, work-less, 
all-ready substantials. 


Deviled Ham, Potted Ham; Beef and 


Tongue—The proper sandwich food. 
Nothing else so good, 


Veal Loaf—A delicious viand. 

Ox Tongue (whole)—Appeals ‘to all par- 
ticular palates. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
—So very fresh-tasting. 

Pork and Beans —Better than Boston- 
baked. 


Put up in convenient size key-opening cans, 


** How to Make Good Things to Eat,” 
Yours for a postal, 


Libby, McNeill & mettae Chicago. 


THE KORONA 
CAMERAS 
# 

The attention of con- 
noisseurs is dire to 
the entirely modern 
equipment ‘of these su- 
oe cameras, notably 

e New Patent Focus- : 
sing Back (requiring no 
soungeing cloth) and 

the ’99 Mode) Korona 
Shutter. 


These cameras are 
made in all styles and 
prices. all equipped 
‘with our famous lens- 
es, and are constantly ’ 
gaining in public favor, 


# 
Send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Gundlach Optical Co. 


753-761 So.Clinton St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














T he back 
of this Spoon 


bears a stamp that means Zhe 
absolute standard of quality in. 


silver plated knives, forks and 
spoons — it reads: 


it w*ROGERS Kk 


The face shows one of our 


“The Blenheim,” 


many exquisite designs offered 


by dealers generally. . 


Ask for “‘ Eagle Brand,” and be sure the : 


} stamp is ex- 
} actly like the 
above. If you 
cannot procure 
it from your 
dealer, write us 
and we will see 
that you are 
supplied with- 


out delay. Look for this brand on the box. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Wallingford, Conn., and New York City. 


a6. a s ‘ 


Keeps the Skin 
Soft and Smooth. 


An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


FOR 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, New York. 














Medal and Diploma, Chicago, 1893 


Is the eters by which good Shoes have been jud; the = 
thirty Our -_ ef 


is to furnish families with a First 
ice. We cater fer family Trade, and cae 
Us that they will find 8 Burt Shoe the — 
THE BURT SHOE CO., 
Fulten and Heyt Street, Breekiyn, N. ¥. 
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7 E gains wisdom in a happy way 
who gains it by the experience of 
others. In painting why ‘not avail 
yourself of the advice of those who have had 
the greatest experience —the painters. 


Competent, practical painters everywhere 


pabonenns } crteage use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 


COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


They know they cannot afford to use any- 


thing else. 





By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

Cleveland: FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card-showing samples of colors free; also 

Belem, Mass. fajder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co, 100 Wilham St., New York. 


| A R KI N 0 AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free.« It 

tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

AY A S$ Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 

The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


R OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH. 








THE PATENT ““ WISHBONE?” Bracket 


FOR OIL AND GAS. 


The new “Wish- ‘4 
bone” bracket — “=i Does not interfere with brake. 


throws the light with the wheel. Turns with front wheel. A rey- 


The wheel don’t go one way olution in bracket construction. 
and the light another. 





BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, - Bridgeport. Conn. 


Name this" paper and‘ send 2-cent stamp for souvenir. 
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ORIENTAL RUGS: 


AAT SPECIAL PRICES. 


For Summer Residences, Hunting _—Durable in quality, 


Attractive in designs 


Lodges, Club Houses and Camps. amt nidetan. 
Carpets, Upholstery Goods, Matting and Linoleum in immense variety. 


Broadway: §. 19th Street. 


NEW YORK. 


CAMERAS AT LOW ER PRICES 


S d 50 and we will ship by express for your inspection any one of these cameras. If you 
en C. like them on examination, pay the express agent express charges and balance as 
follows: $10.75 for the Yale Model, ‘‘A’’; $6.95 for Yale Cycle Camera; $2.75 for Yale Model ; 


an . for Yale Jr. Write to-day. 
— ‘ % $11.25 BUYS $22.00 YALE CAMERA. 
sae QUANTITY LIMITED AT THIS PRICE. 

Yale Model ‘‘A’’ takes 4.x 5 inch pictures. Most compact camera made. Highly 
polished seasoned mahogany throughout. ll fittings nickel-plated and perfectly ad- 
justed. Covered in highest grade black grain leather. Has rich red leather bellows, 
is fitted with extra rapid rectilinear lens, the best lens for general work, mounted in 

pneumatic release shutter, adjustable for time, instantaneous and bulb exposures, 
Has rising and falling front and roll holder attachment to substitute for plates. Swing- 
back is easily operated and held firmly in any required position. Sole leather carrying 
case with shoulder.strap and one double plate holder go free with camera. Write to-day. 


$7.45 BUYS A $15.00 CYCLE CAMERA. 

Yale 4x5 Cycle Camera comes in sole leather case with shoulder strap. Made of 
polished mahogany, nickel-plated trimmings, covered with extra grade grain leather. 
Double lens, bulb release, heavy bellows, adjustable view finder, tripod sockets and 
one double plate holder. This camera was never offered by any one for less than $15. 


Write to-day, 

$3.25 BUYS $5 YALE MODEL CAMERA. 
Here isa special offer of $3.25 on our Yale Model $5 Camera. 

Takes pictures 4x5 inches, Well made of seasoned hard- 

wood, covered with the best quality leather; two tripod sockets, 

two view finders, time and snap shot shutter with movable YALE JR. 

diaphragms, Will hold six plates in three double plate-holders, A double plate-holder free 

with each camera, This is better than many $5 cameras, and costs you only $3.25. 


$1.45 BUYS $2.50 YALE JR. CAMERA. 
Another offer never before made by any one. Our $2.50 Yale Jr. at $1.45. Takes pictures 
YALE MODEL. 21¢x 21g inches. Made of well seasoned wood, covered with best grade leather, single achro- 
matic lens and view finder, time and snap shot shutter, with rotating diaphragm, and carries 6 plates in 3 double 
plate-holders, one double plate-holder free with each camera. Write to-day. 


Write for Catalogue of Bargains in Cameras and Supplies. 


YALE CAMERA CO., = 67 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 








YALE MODEL A, 


7 eRe A 
Lees aries 4 
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Blue 
and 


Black. 


Our special Blue and Black Serge Suits this 
season are made from the highest grade Ameri- 
canand Australian wool, combed and twisted to- 
gether into worsted and. woven by the best 
worsted mill inthiscountry. They aré absolutel 
fast color, cut in latest vogue, as near perfect in ft 
as Clothing can be made, sewed with pure silk, 
and made by experienced tailors. They are excep- 
tional value and we guarantee them in every way. 

Single-breasted Coat Suits, $11.00. 

Double-breasted Coat Suits, $12.00. 

riaceea meee Vests with either, 50 cents 
extra. 

Have you seen our new idea in Skeleton 
Tuxedos? Silk-faced to edge, $5.00. 

Mail orders solicited and filled promptly. 
Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory. 


EVERYTHING FOR MEN'S WEAR. 
A.RAYMOND & CO., 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS, . 
Nassau and Fulton Sts, N. Y. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, Jr. 


Custom and Clerical 


TAILOR, 


245 BROADWAY. 


ENTRANCE HALL DOOR wee) 
(oF FORMER ENTRANCE. .. . 


SECOND FLOOR. 


’ Merchant tailoring to order in the high- 
est known style of the art. The finest 
assortment of goods to select from. The 
finest location and suite of rooms on 
lower Broadway. Every convenience and 
moderate prices. Special attention paid 
to out-of-town orders. 


Business suits from $30. to $50. 


Trouser cutting a specialty. Prices 
from $9.00 to $15.00 for the very best.. 


<_ 


Addenda—No connection whatever with 
“‘ The Thompson Clothing Co.” on First Floor, 


245 BROADWAY, 





Second Floor. Opposite City Hall Park. 





Balance, 





THE THREE REQUISITES OF A PERFECT GUN: 
Even Pattern, 


Penetration, 





313-315 Broadway, New York. 


can only be obtained after years of experiments. 


The Remington Hammerless 


is backed by nearly a century’s experience, and the success of the man who shoots.a 
Remington proves that our efforts were not in vain, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 





ILION, N. ¥. 
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Briarcliff 
Milk 


cannot be surpassed as a 
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nutritious diet for infants 
and young children. Tes- 
timony is constantly being 
received of its beneficial 


effects. 


Briarcliff Farms, 


5th Ave. and 42d St. 


Telephone 2595—38th St. 
Farms at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors are 
used to sell such soaps as no 
one .would touch if he saw 
them undisguised. Beware of 
a soap that depends on some- 
thing outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in the 
world, is scented or not, as you 
wish ; and the money is in the 
merchandise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists; all sorts of people are using it. 
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JAX Washable 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Annual Clearing Sale 


Dress Fabric 


At “The Linen Store.”’ 


Printed India Dimities and 
Fancy French Cottons, reduced 
from 25c. and 35c. - - - - - 


15c. 


Printed French Organdie Rayé 
and Gazes, reduced from 35c., 4o0c. 
Oe 


15c. 


French Printed Satin Broché 
Shirtings (beautiful goods for 
waists), reduced from go, - 


25c. 


Imported Madras Shirtings (a 
very large variety), reduced from 


Oh wie + - eee 


18c. 


Fancy ‘‘Swiss’’ spot Muslins, 
reduced from 4oc. and 50c. - - 


25c. 


Fancy Black and Fancy White 
Dress Cottons, reduced from 25c. 
and 3sc. - - - - °- * + 


15c. 


Together with a quantity of Printed and Colored Piqués, Linen and Cotton Ducks, and Fancy 
Zephyr Ginghams at about half former prices, 


James [IcCutcheon & Co., 14 W. 23djSt., New York. 
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Survey of the World. 


: The most interesting event of the 
eegereoinel last few days in the field of na- 
Politics, tional politics was the conference 
of the members of the Democratic National 
Committee at St. Louis, where the proceed- 
ings closed with a banquet at which nearly 
1,500 persons listened to speeches by Mr. 
Bryan, Congressman Clark, O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, and others. Mr. Bryan attended as 
the representative of the member from South 
Dakota. The sentiment of the meeting was 
clearly in favor of the renomination of 
Bryan, but there was evidence that the argu- 
ments of Eastern Democrats, together with 
political changes in the West, had convinced 
the leaders of the party that they must per- 
mit sixteen-to-one silver to be obscured a 
little by the trust issue. Nearly all of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech was an attack upon trust 
combinations, but he sought to preserve his 
consistency by asserting that the “ money 
trust,” the “ gold trust”? and the “ national 
bank trust’? were at the top of the list of ob- 
jectionable monopolies. Mr. Clark declared 
that the party in 1900 would reaffirm every 
word of the platform of 1896, add “ as strong 
an anti-trust plank as the American lan- 
guage can make,” protest against “the 
criminal idiocy of corrupting and destroying 
our institutions by making American citizens 
out of ten million heathen Malays under the 
equator,” and “ proclaim everlasting hostility 
to government by the sword and by injunc- 
tion.” Opinions as to policy concerning 
questions arising out of the war were some- 
what vague, altho some counseled opposition 
to imperialism. Mr. Bryan prefers the term 
“militarism.” The old platform, he says, 
will be “reaffirmed entire,” new planks 


‘will be added to cover new questions,” and 
“the trust issue will be one of the most im- 
portant of the issues.” The division of the 
Illinois democracy by the controversy be- 
tween ex-Governor Altgeld and Mayor Harri- 
son attracted some attention. There is talk 
in the East about bringing forward ex-Sen- 
ator Gorman in opposition to Mr. Bryan, 
with the hope of thus causing a division in 
the interest of some third candidate. 





The special session of the New 
York Legislature, called by 
Governor Roosevelt in or- 
der that the Ford bill for the taxation 
of the value of public franchises might be 
amended, was a short one, and the bill, 
amended in accordance with the Governor’s 
recommendations, was passed without diffi- 
culty. The Legislature assembled on the 
evening of the 22d ult., and it then became 
known that in all probability the Governor 
would have the support of the full Repub- 
lican majority. The situation was quite in- 
teresting to politicians, because it was gen- 
erally believed that the tax bill was not ac- 
ceptable to Senator Platt, altho he did not 
openly oppose it. It was predicted that cor- 
porations which were said to have assisted 
him in maintaining his control of the party 
organization would assist him no longer be- 
cause he was now unable to prevent legis- 
lation which they did not approve. But the 
Governor had the matter completely in his 
own hands, having given notice that he 
would sign the original Ford bill on or be- 
fore the 27th ult., if the Legislature should 
decline to adopt the amendments suggested 
by himself. ‘These were that the local fran- 


Taxing 
Franchises 
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chises should be assessed by the State Board 
of Tax Commissioners; that the small taxes 
now paid to the local authorities should be 
deducted from the new tax, and that the 
law should go inito effect on October 1st. 
The entire tax to be collected will go into 
the local treasuries. The amended bill was 
passed on the 25th ult., in the Senate by a 
vote of 30 to 18, and in the Assembly by a 
vote of 87 to 62. Three Democratic Sena- 
tors joined the Republicans in the affirma- 
tive. In the Assembly two Democrats voted 
for the bill and two Republicans against it. 
Nearly all the Democrats preferred the orig- 
inal bill because under its provisions the as- 
sessment would be made in New York and 
other cities by the local Democratic authori- 
ties. The three State Tax Commissioners 
are Republicans, and two of them were ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt. It is esti- 
mated at Albany that the new law will yield 
in taxes about $17,000,000, of which $10,000,- 
000 will be collected in New York City. The 
Legislature adjourned on the 25th, after ap- 
propriating. $75,000 for the reception of Ad- 
miral Dewey, and the amended tax bill was 
signed on the following day. 





A final settlement of the 

strike of the grain shovelers 
at Buffalo has been reached, Conners, the 
employing contractor, yielding to all of the 
strikers’ demands except the one for the 
abrogation of his contract with the Lake 
shippers. It is said that this strike caused 
a loss in Chicago of nearly $1,000,000 a day, 
and that 5,000 eworkmen there were idle 
while it was in progress. Under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Quigley the men have escaped 
from the degrading bondage of the saloon 
boss and payment system. The old rate of 
wages has been restored; the workmen will 
appoint their own timekeepers and inspect 
the bills of lading, thus preventing the 
frauds from which they have suffered in the 
past; wages will be paid at the elevator of- 
fices, and labor on the docks has been placed 
under the Bishop’s supervision. Under the 
reign of martial law in the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict of Idaho the saloons have been closed, 
a newspaper has been suppressed, the edi- 
tor has been arrested for publishing seditious 
matter, 477 miners have obtained permits for 


The Strikes 
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work, and operations are soon to be resumed 
in several of the mines. The troops remain, 
but General Merriam has gone back to Den- 
ver. The Chicago Federation of Labor has 
denounced him for the action taken by the 
Governor of Idaho and has given currency 
to a story that he was the tool of Eastern 
millionaires who caused the mining prop- 
erty to be destroyed by hired criminals from 
the East in order that they might eventually 
obtain possession of the mines. The reports 
from Idaho have caused the publication in 
Western journals of long articles reviewing 
the bloody history of labor riots in the Coeur 
d’Alene district. Governor Jones of Ar- 
kansas has issued a second proclamation 
modifying the commands of his first one. He 
now permits mine owners to import “ order- 
ly and respectable white laborers” from 
other States. Striking miners in Kansas 
asked Governor Stanley of that State last 
week if he was prepared to follow the course ° 
of Governor Tanner in forbidding the im- 
portation of workmen. He replied that he 
certainly should not follow Tanner’s course, 
but was prepared to protect life and prop- 
erty and enforce the laws. 





The influence of the op- 
ponents of General Gomez 
appears to have been ex- 
erted successfully to prevent the distribution 
of the fund of $3,000,000 and the delivery of 
the arms of the insurgent soldiers. Before 
the time fixed for the beginning of the dis- 
tribution in Havana—10 a.m. on the 27th ult., 
the Cuban Veteran Association had advised 
‘the army to reject the offered money, the 
commanders of several small parties of 
soldiers had sent their men to their homes, 
and it was understood that the insurgents 
in the western end of the island would re- 
tain theirarms. In Havana, on the first day 
of the distribution, only seven men received 
their money, and no one of these had arms 
to be given up. On the second day pay- 
ments were made to thirty applicants, from 
whom twenty-five rifles were received. From 
several other cities news came that the 
money would not be taken by the insurgents 
quartered near them. While many of the 
debtors are not satisfied with the recent 
order which defers for two years the collec- 
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tion of mortgage loans, the creditors, repre- 
senting claims of $20,000,000, have sent to 
Washington a committee instructed to pro- 
test against the order, which, it is said, 
serves the interests of dishonest debtors at 
the expense of honest borrowers, and has 
prevented the making of new loans. Gen- 
eral Ludlow has canceled the grant made in 
1704 by the King of Spain to Count O’Reilly 
and his heirs. This authorized the favored 
family to collect 50 cents for every head of 
cattle slaughtered in Havana. The de- 
scendants of the Count have recently been 
receiving about $150 a day from this source, 
and it is estimated that the tax has yielded 
not less than $3,000,000 in all. Secretary 
Capote is preparing for submission to Gen- 
eral Brooke a report as to the basis of suf- 
frage in a general election, and the @uban 
League by day and night schools in the vil- 
lages is giving males of voting age such in- 

- struction as will be useful if an educational 
qualification shall be required. On the 22d 
ult. the head of the ancient statue of the 
Virgin, with jewels valued at $25,000, was 
stolen from the church in the village of El 
Cobre, near Santiago. Three days later the 
head and nearly all of the jewels were recov- 
ered, and the thieves, two Spaniards and one 
Mexican, were captured. T. Estrada Palma, 
the delegate of the insurgents in New York, 
says that the entire amount received by him 
in the last four years was $1,513,000. 





Major Hills, the Director of 
Public Works, recently re- 
ported that 15,000 men were employed by 
his department in making good roads. All 
the main thoroughfares will be reconstruct- 
ed, and then new ones will be made. The 
Director’s aim has been, first, to open the 
main arteries of communication between the 
interior and the coast in order that the crops 
may easily be brought to tidewater. He 
gave notice that work on the roads could be 
obtained by any deserving man who wanted 
it, and said that in several parts of the is- 
land he had not been able even by advertise- 
ment to get as many as he needed. General 
Henry, the retiring Military Governor of the 
island, says that the sugar and tobacco plant- 
ers have in their warehouses the crops of 
two years. and that the island bankers are 
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unwilling to loan money on futures because 
they cannot foresee what action Congress 
will take concerning the tariff which now 
tends to exclude these products from our 
market. The military government has or- 
dered that eight hours shall be considered a 
day’s work throughout the island. A com- 
pany at San Juan has completed its plans 
for automobile service on the fine military 
toad which extends across the island from 
that city to Ponce. 





The American Commis- 
sioners at Manila have 
presented to the Filipino 
Commissioners as a basis for the government 
of the islands the following proposition from 
President McKinley: 


Proposals to the 
Filipinos 


“ While the final decision as to the form of 
government is in the hands of Congress, the 
President, under his military powers, pending 
the action of Congress, stands ready to offer the 
following form of government: 

“A Governor-General to be appointed by the 
President, a Cabinet to be appointed by the 
Governor-General, all the principal judges to be 
appointed by the President, the heads of depart- 
ments. and judges to be either Americans or 
Filipinos, or both, and, also, a General Advisory 
Council, its members to be chosen by the people 
by a form of suffrage to be determined upon 
hereafter carefully. 

“The President earnestly desires that blood- 
shed cease, and that the people of the Philip- 
pines, at an early date, enjoy the largest meas- 
ure of self-government compatible with peace 
and order.” 

The Commissioners bearing this have re- 
turned to the Filipino Congress, and the hope 
is expressed by many that the terms will be 
accepted. On the other hand, there are in- 
dications that the Filipino leaders are hop- 
ing, by taking advantage of the rainy sea- 
son, now close at hand, to keep up resist- 
ance. General Luna, it is reported, is mak- 
ing wholesale arrests of men who are re- 
puted to be in favor of yielding, and there 
seems to be a reign of terror in the Filipino 
camp. Some of the other tribes have been 
of great assistance to the Americans, and 
General Otis is said to be in favor of enroll- 
ing some of them and using them during the 
rainy season, when American troops cannot 
safely be sent out. General Lawton has re 
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turned to Malolos, and this probably marks 
the close of the aggressive American cam- 
paign. 





The delegates at The 
Hague are _ settling 
down to genuine hard 
work, and it begins to look as if something 
practicable would result. The important ac- 
tion was taken by Sir Julian Pauncefote. At 
the meeting of the Arbitration Committee 
some Russian suggestions were presented. 
Sir Julian expressed his approval, but said 
that it would be a great pity if the Confer- 
ence failed to embody the principle of ar- 
bitration in some permanent’shape, and pro- 
posed the formal establishment of a perma- 
nent arbitration tribunal, the special details 
of which he did not offer then, preferring to 
wait until the general principle had been ac- 
cepted. At once the Russian representative, 
M. de Staal, said that Sir Julian having: pre- 
sented his proposal, Russia was prepared to 
supplement and complete the printed sug- 
gestions distributed by others dealing with 
a permanent arbitration board. The Ameri- 
can plan was not yet entirely formulated, 
but was to be presented shortly after. The 
Russian and English plans are not essential- 
ly different, and it is suggested that perhaps 
the English plan will be withdrawn in favor 
of the American scheme when that shall be 
elaborated. While nothing definite can be 
affirmed, there seems to be a consensus of 
opinion among the delegates that no scheme 
of compulsory arbitration will succeed, al- 
tho it is understood that Russia strongly de- 
sires it. The most that can be expected is 
that appeal to the arbitration tribunal will 
be voluntary for ten years until there is op- 
portunity to test the plan, and then a fresh 
conference will be held to alter or amend it 
and make it permanent. The other commit- 
tees are at their work. It has been practi- 
eally decided to reject proposals restricting 
the use of new weapons, explosives, subma- 
rine boats, etc. The discussion of the neu- 
trality of private property on the seas was at 
first set aside, but it is understood that it will 
be pressed by the American delegates and 
will in all probability come up for general 
discussion. So far as the work on the laws 
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of war is concerned, it is understood that 
any clauses that are added to the Brussels or 
Geneva conventions will be permissive and 
in the nature of instructions to armies and 
navies in war times rather than rules sanc- 
tioned by international law. The chief at- 
tention, however, is focussed upon the arbi- 
tration discussion, which it is recognized on 
every hand will be the most important. 





The report of the Civil 

Dreyfus Revision gection of the Court of 
Assured Cassation is to be pre- 
sented this week, and the statement is made 
and confirmed that it will be in favor of a re- 
vision of the Dreyfus trial. It is believed 
that this report will almost certainly be ac- 
cepted by the Court of Cassation, and that 
Dreyfus will be brought back to Paris and 
retried. In view of this instructions have 
already been received by his present keepers 
and arrangements made for his return. 
Whether there will be secrecy in the trial or 
not is as yet uncertain, tho the general im- 
pression appears to be that there will not 
be. The whole matter has been so publicly 
set forth in the press that it seems absurd 
to continue even the appearance of secrecy. 
With this prospect the anti-revisionists are 
looking on every hand for some opportunity. 
Henri Rochefort advocates lynching Dreyfus 
as soon as he gets to Paris, and apparently 
there is some anxiety on the part of the Gov- 


ernment, for extraordinary precautions are 
being taken to preserve order. It is an inter- 


esting fact that the same week will witness 
the return of Captain Marchand from Jib- 
outil after his famous trip across the African 
continent, and the army men are apparently 
looking to him as a last resort, and hope to 
receive his indorsement for their revolution- 
ary schemes. At the same time attention is 
directed to the slights put upon General 
Gallieni, who has just returned from Mada- 
gascar. His friends are very indignant over 
what they consider the snubs administered 
by the officials. Altogether the outlook, 
while encouraging in some respects, has its 
elements of doubt, and the world will 
watch with great interest to see how France 
bears herself under the circumstances. The 
Figaro continues its publications, and hag 





Survey of 


just included some notes by Dreyfus while 
he was waiting trial. These notes show 
very clearly his amazement and dismay at 
the absolute refusal of the authorities to let 
him know what the charges against him 
were or what proof was being advanced. He 
was strongly tempted to suicide, but re- 
flected that that would be understood as a 
confession of guilt, and abstained. It looks 


very much as if at last justice was going to 
be done. 





The death last week of 
Emilio Castelar, the well- 
known Spanish Republican, at the age of 
sixty-six, removes from Spain one of its 
most prominent and in some respects one of 
its most influential men. His career has 
been remarkably interesting, not merely from 
what he has accomplished, but from the fact 
that starting as a commoner he rose to the 
highest rank in the State in the most fas- 
tidiously patrician country of Europe. His 
father died when he was seven years old, 
leaving his son little except a fine library. 
At the age of sixteen he went to the Uni- 
versity of Madrid, and a few years later by 
an impromptu speech at a public meeting 
came suddenly into great prominence. His 
profession, so far as he had any, was jour- 
nalism, and he immediately presented him- 
self as the defender of the freedom of the 
press. On graduating in 1856 he was made 
professor of the philosophy of history and 
announced the most advanced sentiments on 
every question of modern economy. He ad- 
vocated the emancipation of slaves in Cuba, 
the abolition of the union of Church and 
State, universal suffrage and free education. 
His radical utterances procured his dismissal 
from his professorship, and after the revo- 
lution of 1866 he was sentenced to death, but 
escaped, and on the expulsion of Isabella re- 
turned. At the close of the short reign of 
Victor Amadeo the Republic was declared, 
and Castelar was Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs under two Presidents, of very brief 
terms each, and then became himself Presi- 
dent. This office he used as a dictator, rul- 
ing with an iron hand and with the one pur- 
pose of saving Spain. On the reassembling 
of the Cortes he was turned out of office. 
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Then followed the provisional government 
under Marshal Serrano, succeeded by the 
giving of the crown to Alfonso XII. Later 
he resigned his professorship but resumed it 
again and succeeded in securing a seat in 
the Cortes. Since that time he has been 
prominent, but scarcely influential, too 
advanced for Sagasta and too moderate 
for the radicals. A_ prolific writer, he 
has been constantly in the public eye, 
but remained always a poor man, most 
of his-income being derived from his 
writings, altho he had a pension of two thou- 
sand dollars a year as an ex-President. His 
death is mourned throughout Spain, for 
those even who disagreed with his position 
respected and honored his high personal 
character and devotion to the country. 





; P With the approaching change 
Education in in the general relations of 
Japan Japan to foreign countries, 

it becomes of special interest to note the 
situation with regard to education. It has 
been repeatedly affirmed by those well in- 
formed that whatever anti-foreign feeling 
exists in the empire finds great support, if 
not its origin, in the educational staff of the - 
country. The school teachers are described 
as among the worst of their class in the civ- 
ilized world, a thing not to be wondered at 
in view of the very insufficient salaries, not 
large enough even to remunerate-a common 
laborer. While the Government has recog- 
nized the necessity of broadening the scope 
of the schools, especially the elementary de- 
partments, so as to raise the number of 
school attending children from 66 per cent. 
to 88 per cent. of the school age total, there 
has been a query as to what should be done 
with the increased amount derived from 
school feés. Some have urged that this be 
applied to a relief of the tax, so that all chil- 
dren of school-going age might have free 


, education. Others have claimed that much 


the wisest way would be to apply it-to in- 
creasing the salaries of the teachers in order 
that a better class might be secured. In 
view of this discussion attention has. been 
drawn to a resolution recently adopted by 
the Yokohama Educational Society and pre- 
sented to the Government, which it. is 
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claimed would, if adopted, exclude foreign- 
ers from the whole field of general educa- 
tion and restrict them to technical education 
alone. The general tone of the Japanese pa- 
pers, however, indicates a conviction that 
any such move would be a serious mistake. 
Another somewhat dubious movement is the 
presentation by the Department of Educa- 
tion to the High Educational Council of a 
suggestion that no person unfamiliar with 
the Japanese language should be allowed to 
establish a private school. This has called 
forth very sharp criticism as old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded, pusillanimous, etc. It is, 
however, held on the other hand that as by 
far the greater part of such education is 
conducted by missionaries, who make it their 
business to learn the language, the difficulty 
foreseen is more apparent than real. Still 
another serious question appears in a sug- 
gestion that children of school age who have 
not fulfilled their public scholastic duty 
shall not be permitted to enter any private 
schools, with the exception of those qualified 
to take the place of public elementary 
schools; and that those who desire to estab- 
lish such schools must have obtained cer- 
tificates of competence as teachers. This 
would be a very severe blow and, as is noted, 
would if it had existed in the past have 
made impossible the founding of some 
of the most influential schools, such as the 
Doshisha, for Mr. Neesima evidently could 
not have secured such a certificate. These 


points derive most of their significance prob-. 


ably from the indication they give of the 
general type of discussion, and it is believed 
that there is no serious danger of a step 
backward, but rather probability of an ad- 
vance. 





The Samoan Commis- 
sion, representing Eng- 
land, Germany and the 
United States, arrived at Apia on May 13th, 
assumed entire control of the government 
of the islands, and held their first session 
on May 16th. They report that they found 
the armistice in force and ‘began their work 
under peaceful auspices. The ‘“ Philadel- 
phia,” it was said, was to return promptly 
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to San Francisco, which is understood to in- 
dicate that there is little danger of disturb- 
ance. The commission have held communi- 
cation with the rival parties, but as yet have 
taken no action. It is also reported that 
probably the first step will be to disarm all 
Samoans in order that the commission may 
be absolutely free for such action as it 
deems best. Mataafa has sent a letter to the 
commission presenting his case, but it is 
generally understood that his adherents will 
never recognize Malietoa Tanu unless they 
are absolutely compelled to. A telegram 
from Admiral Kautz says that the commis- 
sion may return on the “ Badger,” and this 
is understood to signify that matters have 
so improved that a long delay is not ex- 
pected. The general outlook is considered to 
be hopeful for a peaceful settlement of the 
difficulty. 





The British reply to the pe- 
tition of the Uitlanders ask- 
ing for the redress of their 
grievances has been delivered at Johannes- 
burg. It is to the effect that the petition is 
receiving serious consideration, and while 
an immediate opinion can scarcely be ex- 
pressed, sympathy is felt for the petitioners 
and the belief is stated that the whole mat- 
ter will be satisfactorily settled at the ap- 
proaching conference between President 
Kruger and Sir Alfred Milner. Meanwhile 
the amendments to the franchise law pre- 
sented by President Kruger have been dis- 
cussed in the Legislature of the Transvaal. 
The Conservatives strongly opposed the 
amendments and some of the Progressives 
apparently were not satisfied. President 
Kruger angrily repudiated an insinuation 
that he was influenced by England in the 
matter. He reminded the members that 
resolutions extending the franchise had al- 
ready been passed three times by the Legis- 
lature and remarked that the English people 
were not enemies and should be treated as 
friends. It is asserted again that the ar- 
rests of the previous week were the result 
of a conspiracy of certain Boer officials, who 
hoped by those means to prevent any agree- 
ment being reached between the Transvaal 
Government and England, 


Hope for the 
Uitlanders 





Loafing-Day. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


THE lazy boy sprawled on his back and squinted at the sky, 

Wishing he were the long-winged bird that slantwise sailed on high; 
For day was lapsing swiftly, half way from dawn to noon, 

And the breeze it sang: “ O lazy boy, what makes you tired so soon?” 


But the lazy boy was silent, and he slowly chewed a straw, 
Vaguely mindful of the thrush that whistled in the haw, 
And half aware of bleating sheep and of the browsing kine 
Far scattered over slumbering hills to the horizon line. 


Happy, happy was the boy a-dreaming sweet and long, 

Fanned by the breeze that tossed the haw and raffed the thrush’s song; 
For the whole glad day he had to loaf, he and himself together, 

While all the mouths of Nature blew the flutes of fairy weather. 


The year’s great treadmill round was done, its drudgery ended well, 
And now the sunny holiday had caught him in its spell, 

So that he lounged, a lazy lout, up-squinting at the sky, 

And wished he was the long-winged bird that slantwise sailed on high. 


It’s good to work and good to win the wages of the strong; 
Sweet is the hum of labor’s hire, and sweet the workman’s song; 
But once a year a lad must loaf, and dream, and chew a straw, 
And wish'he were a falcon free,-or a catbird in the haw! 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND 


The Peace Conference. 
By Prof. Goldwin Smith, LL.D. 


THE Peace Conference meets amidst the 
sympathy of all, the sanguine hopes of few. 
The sincerity of the Imperial convoker need 
not be doubted. His ancestor at the Con- 
gress of Vienna showed the same _philan- 
thropic tendency and inspired the manifesto 
proclaiming that the world was thenceforth 
to be governed on Christian principles, upon 
which the unsentimental Duke of Welling- 
ton remarked that the British Parliament 
would “require something more definite.” 
Another ancestor emancipated the serfs. 
The Czar has a heart, and he sees the suffer- 
ings of his people. Whether the dark con- 
clave which guides his counsels sympathizes 
with him or will let him have his way is a 
different question. It is something that 


peace on earth should be proclaimed from 
the throne of a Czar. 

What is there that the Conference can do? 
Can it erect a tribunal of arbitration? How, 
once more we must ask, is such a tribunal to 
be composed? Are all the nations, great 
and small, to be represented on it? Are 
those Eastern nations, whose rights at the 
present time are most threatened, to be 
brought within its protective jurisdiction? 
How and by whom are its decrees to be en- 
forced? The principle of arbitration is gain- 
ing ground by spontaneous adoption in cases 
such as the determination of boundaries and 
the assessment of damages, to which it is ob- 
viously suited. Will not an attempt to im- 
pose it as a compulsory rule on sovereign 
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Powers be apt to produce a recoil which 
would be unfavorable to its further exten- 
sion? International law altogether is, in 
truth, a metaphorical expression. There is 
general and established usage; but there 
can be no law, strictly speaking, without a 
legislature, a tribunal, and a sanction. Na- 
tional sovereignty, in short, is the negation 
of international law. 

Can the Conference reduce or limit arma- 
ments? How is the scale to be fixed? Who 
is to determine how large a navy Great Brit- 
ain really needs for the protection of her 
widely scattered possessions, or how large 
an army Germany really needs to secure her 
against the combined enmity of Russia and 
France? Supposing a scale to be fixed, how 
is its observance to be enforced? If one of 
the Powers exceeds the limit and disregards 
the summons to reduce its armament, what 
remedy is there but war? 

Can the Conference mitigate the severities 


of war? If it can, it is doubtful whether by” 


so doing it would cause war either to be 
avoided or to be brought more speedily to 
a close. Besides, the case of the land Pow- 
ers is hardly identical in this respect with 
that of the sea Powers, and the sea Powers 
would scarcely consent to restrictions bear- 
ing on them alone. 

The Czar has hinted at the prohibition of 
fearfully destructive explosives or other dia- 
bolical engines of war. Here again the ap- 


parent humanity might not be real. He: 


would not be the least of the benefactors of 
mankind who should now invent an explo- 
sive which would neutralize the ascendancy 
of masses of drilled men or of iron-clad 
fleets. Mechanical invention has to a great 
extent been, and may be still further, the 
means of putting the weak more on a level 
with the strong. 

It might be something, tho it would 
not be much, if all Governments going to 
war could be bound, under penalty of a 
forfeiture of belligerent rights, to publish to 
the cominunity of nations fully and explicitly 
their real reasons for taking up arms. They 
would then at least have to face their own 
consciences, if they had any, and the opinion 
of the world at large. Louis Napoleon had 
no producible cause for his declaration of 
war against Germany, the pretext that the 
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King of Prussia had refused him an absolute 
guarantee against a Hohenzollern candida- 
ture for the crown of Spain being too palpa- 
bly factitious. Nor is this the last instance 
in which no real and sufficient cause of war 
was or could possibly have been assigned. 

The prime condition of general peace is 
general righteousness. Who are they that 
are now meeting at The Hague to give peace 
to a troubled world? They are the repre- 
sentatives of those Powers of unrighteous- 
ness which are at this very time, without 
the shadow of a moral justification, parti- 
tioning China and robbing other weak folk 
of their land. It is in fact from their quar- 
rels over their spoils that the present dis- 
tractions mainly arise. Captain Kidd and 
his compeers undertook philanthropic re- 
form; tho those eminent expansionists 
had not learned to style their booty “ spheres 
of influence,” or to say that it was by “‘ Duty 
taking hold of Destiny ” that they were led 
to lay their hands on other men’s goods and 
in case of resistance to cut the owners’ 
throats. More effectual by far than any pos- 
sible work of a congress of predatory Powers 
would be the revival in the popular heart of 
those sentiments of humanity and justice of 
which religion has hitherto been largely 
the basis, and which for the present seem 
to have lost much of their force. We are 
living in a spiritual and moral interregnum, 
in which rapacity begins to spurn control and 
force threatens again to become the law. 
When professed ministers of the Gospel of 
peace are pandering to the lust of war, is 
very much to be expected of a meeting of 
the great military Powers at The Hague? 

Postscript._Searcely had the foregoing 
lines been penned when the report arrived 
that a snag had been struck at the very out- 
set, Russia refusing to accede to the neutral- 
ization of private property at sea. It is not 
easy to understand why private property at 
sea should be exempt from seizure or de- 
struction if the maritime Powers are allowed 
to bombard seaboard cities. War, as Gen- 
eral Sherman said, and as other great sol- 
diers have said in different terms, is “ hell,” 
and so long as everybody understands that 
it is hell, there will generally be an effort to 
avoid it. 


Tue GRANGE, Toronto, CANADA. 





Visiting American Antiquities. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 


THE first wish of an American in going to 
Europe is to see ruins, and—to borrow an 
often-quoted phrase of Mr. Rufus Choate— 
to “dilate with the right emotion ’’ when he 
sees them. A good deal might be said or 
sung about the peculiar emotion of seeing 
the result of work which has proved itself 
so useless as most ruins. 

And as people talk with each other in the 
enforced leisure of sea voyages backward and 
forward, the general reason assigned for not 
travelling in America more is that we have 
here no ruins. 

In “The Lamp of Memory,” Ruskin says 
of a valley in the Jura that he 


“well remembers the sudden blankness and chill 
which were cast upon it when he endeavored, in 
order more strictly to arrive at the sources of its 
impressiveness, to imagine it for a moment a 
scene in some aboriginal forest of the New Con- 
tinent. The flowers in an instant lost their 
light, the river its magic; the hills became op- 
pressively desolate; a heaviness in the boughs 
of the darkened forest showed how much of 
their former power had been dependent upon a 
life which was not theirs, how much of the glory 
of the imperishable or continually renewed crea- 
tion is reflected from things more precious in 
their memories than it, in its renewing. Those 
ever springing flowers and ever flowing streams 
had been dyed by the deep colors of human en- 
durance, valor, and virtue; and the crests of the 
sable hills that rose against the evening sky re- 
ceived a deeper worship, because their far shad- 
ows fell eastward over the iron wall of Joux, 
and the four-square keep of Granson.” 


An American reads this with surprise that 
among Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps” there is 
no lamp of Hope. The American is used to 
reach forward to the things before, and not 
to distress himself too much if he finds no me- 
morial of the things that are behind, of 
greater age than King Philip’s oak, which 
has stood in Wrenthan, in Massachusetts, 
for a thousand years. But the American, if 
he finds in the forests of New Hampshire a 
broad arrow symbol on the bark of a pine 
tree, which shows that it was reserved for 


King George’s navy, is glad to be carried so 
far back into another century. ‘ 

It is, therefore, perhaps worth while, as 
the reader of these lines is packing his grip- 
sack for his summer excursions, to suggest 
to him that there are a few antiquities in 
America, connected ‘with history, which he 
may like to notice. I do this with the more 
pleasure because the railway companies are 
very reticent, and seldom allude to such cu- 
riosities in their programmes. I do not 
know why; 1 wish I did. If the person who 
passes within a couple of miles of Mount 
Vernon on his way south, might be notified 
by a sign-board even that he was close to 
the old home of George Washington I think 
it would make that southern journey a lit- 
tle more interesting. 

Let us begin at the top of the map. Que- 
bec is not a ruin, but there are streets there 
which have been wet with American blood. 
And one sees a good deal more of Normandy 
and old France by spending a day or two 
in Quebec than he might do in some cities 
a great deal nearer to Normandy. Also one 
will catch up an old French word in Quebec 
or its neighborhood, which one might wait 
for for many months in France. 

2. If the reader has stout legs, good feet, 
and a pair of brogans such as can be bought 
for a dollar and twenty cents, if he have a 
good conscience and good appetite and loves 
the open air as Adam did, let him cross from 
Quebec to the Kennebec River by the route 
through which Arnold and his army 
marched in the autumn of 1775. If his luck 
is good he will find some old man whose 
grandfather told him of Arnold’s march that 
way. There are probably not more people 
now living in that valley than lived there 
when Arnold descended from those high- 
lands upon amazed Quebec. 

3. Drift gently along the shore, dear read- 
er; and do not be bewitched by the Capua 
of Portland too long. But you might remem- 
ber as you pass that when Portland was Fal- 
mouth, in 1775, the English fleet did all it 
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could to precipitate the separation of Amer- 
ica from England by burning the village 
down. Why they did it would be hard to 
say. It was one of the reckless bits of sav- 
agery which, for two gemerations, made the 
people of America hate the people of Eng- 
land. 

4. If you succeed in getting by Portland, 
which is one of the most charming places in 
the world, stop at Portsmouth, and make 
them take you round to see the traces of old 
life there. These are not ruins; they are the 
fine old palaces that the princely merchants 
of other days lived in, and you will wish 
that you might die in one of them yourself. 
Go down to the navy yard, and they will 
show you where Paul Jones’ ship of the line 
was built, which by misfortune was given 
to King Louis XVI, from whom the English 
captured her afterward. Better than this, 
if you are looking for antiquities, make 
somebody take you to Kittery Point, and see 
the old council chamber of the New Hamp- 
shire Governors. If you are an autograph 
hunter, you will find autographs that will 
make your hair stand on end. 

5. Then you may come down the coast to 
Massachusetts. The best way to travel un- 
der such circumstances is, as I have often 
said, to use a friend’s yacht when he is dis- 
posed to take you. Failing that, the trol- 
ley will carry you almost everywhere now, 
for rather less than a cent a mile. Above 


Newburyport, on the Merrimac, you have as ° 


charming a'river sail as you can find any- 
where, on a brisk little steamboat, with an 
intelligent captain who will show you where 
the Alliance was built, and in later times 
where Whittier lived and died. In Newbury- 
port itself, again, you will determine to pur- 
chase a house with twenty-seven rooms in it, 
where you shall spend the remainder of your 
days, where your books shall not. be 
crowded, and where each of your children 
can have a separate playroom. 

In Salem they will show you the actual 
pins with which the _devils pricked the 
witches, or the witches pricked the devils— 
I torget which. And you shall see Giles 
Corey’s autograph. 

6. In Boston we have five buildings which 
preserve the memory of the Revolution. Go 


into the Old South Meeting House, and di- 
late with the right emotion as you go up into 
the steeple, where D’Anville’s storm 

“Tolled the bell in the tower 

As it tolls at funerals.” 

By the way, that ballad of Longfellow’s is 
the best he ever wrote. You had better buy 
a copy of it in the museum of the Meeting. 
House, and carry it home with you. 

7. Plymouth Rock is not a ruin, but it is 
in two pieces all the same. And here is a 
story which at Plymouth itself they are not 
apt to tell you. When the Revolution was 
coming on, the Sons of Liberty at Plymouth 
wanted to do something with their organiza- 
tion, and they agreed that they would move 
the Rock so that it should not be covered by 
the tide at every flood, and would carry it 


_into the middle of the town. So they ap- 


plied their derricks, and turned to with a 
will, as the sons of seamen could, and lo, 
the rock split in two! The prophets saw in 
this separation an omen of the separation of 
the British Empire which followed three or 
four years afterward. Plymouth is itself a 
monument. As Mr. Rufus Choate said on 
the spot, you do not have to build monu- 
ments in Plymouth. Burial Hill, and the 
brook, and the beach, and the Rock, are well 
nigh the same to-day that they were in the 
year when half the emigrants died there. 
8. If you can get anybody to carry you 
from Boston up into New Hampshire in his 
coach with four horses, accept that hospital- 
ity. "If not, pay two dollars to the Boston 
and Maine Railroad and go up to the Weirs. 
If you choose the right route you can see 
a statue of Hannah Dustin in the act of kill- 
ing her Indian captor; and this is on the spot 
where that seventeenth-century Judith slew 
that Holofernes of her day. At Weirs you 
will find what is, I think, the oldest monu- 
ment, so called, erected by our forefathers. 
It is the stone which the Massachusetts 
Commission set up in 1635 to show the north- 
ern point of the Merrimac River. Their 
charter gave them rights three miles north of 
the Merrimac River; but unfortunately one 
of Charles II’s courts denied them the boun- 
dary which they claimed, and they subse- 
quently gave up to the Government of the 
United States their western claims. But for 
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this Massachusetts would be a State run- 
ning from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with a 
width of a hundred and twenty-five miles. 

9. When you are once up in this region, 
you may as well cross by some picturesque 
route to Lake Champlain. Here you are in 
the midst of seventeenth and eightenth cen- 
tury reminders. Perhaps the most pictur- 
esque of what I am tempted to call the New 
England ruins—though we are now just out- 
side the boundary line of New England—is 
what is left of Ticonderoga. There one gov- 
ernment or another in the last century spent 
millions. The course of history has altered 
the dangers, and so the fears, of different 
governments, and the old and useless Fort 
Ticonderoga is now wearing away under the 
frosts of every winter. But it is an excel- 
lent place for the snapping of a camera or 
even the writing of a ballad. 

10. One of the New York correspondents 
of THE INDEPENDENT must give you notes 
on Albany and Schenectady and Fort Lee and 
Fort Washington--nay, even White Plains 
and the rest; and there are plenty of anti- 
quarians in New York who know every inch 
of the ground. I think the eritical battle in 
which Knowlton was killed was actually 
fought within the limits of the Central Park. 
I remember that I asked Mr. Bancroft one 
day whether this were not so. He laughed 
and said, “ We may as well have it so,” as 
if it would not be difficult to coax the dis- 
patches in that direction. 

11. Now take a steamer or a train to New 
Haven, or even to Hartford, and those Con- 
necticut people will fight their battles over 
again for you. Please to remember that 
Chastellux says of those people in those 
times that after traveling six times back- 
ward and forward from Newport to Virginia 
he might say that he had not met one man 
of military age who had not served against 
xeorge III. Think how many reminders of 
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the Revolution are there! There is Nathan 
Hale’s school house at New London, and 
another at Haddam, which is to be conse- 
crated to history this autumn. There is old 
Governor Trumbull’s workshop, from which 
“Brother Jonathan’s” letters to George 
Washington were sent. There is Parson Pit- 
kin’s home,. whose matchless hospitality is 
remembered in the memoirs. There is the 
wreck of the Charter Oak at Hartford. 
There is no town a hundred and fifty years 
old but has its story of battle or adventure. 

12. And in Rhode Island you can run as 
far back as the points which the Pilgrim 
Fathers first touched in their negotiations 
with the Dutch. They will show you, if you 
ride along the coast, the bead necklaces 
which they have found in-:the tombs of the 
old sachems. And if you will work your 
way far enough into the Narragansett reser- 
vation, you shall find good specimens of the 
Narragansetts at work to-day. They will 
be apt to be laying stone wall, for which 
they have especial fitness. 

18. Then you will come back to Boston. 
And from Boston you may start on just such 
a line of adventure again, this time to be 
your own guide, philosopher and friend. But 
in finishing these memoranda, I will say that 
you are not the man I think you are if you 
do not pay five cents for a trolley ride to the 
end of City Point in South Boston, and then 
walk across, and under the fortification of 
Fort Independence meditate on the past. This 
fort, also, is now abandoned, thank God, un- 
der the requisition of a Gospel of peace. I 
think it is the seventh fort which has been 
built on that spot since the hard-pressed col- 
ony made the beginning there, not quite sure 
whether their guns might not be trained on 
King Charles’s vessels. But as the reign of 
peace comes on, it has “happened,” as people 
like to say, that no one of the seven forts 
has ever fired a shot in anger. 


Roxsury, Mass, 








EXERCISE may be said to be of two kinds, 
abstract and concrete. It may be theoretical 
or practical, debilitating or wupbuilding. 
Brainworkers are peculiar in this respect. 
They cannot rest or exercise like other peo- 
ple. Their rest must be found in a change 
of mental activity, not in no activity. Like- 
wise, their exercise must include an object 
and not be desultory. It must spur them to 
a distinct intellectual as well as to a physi- 
cal struggle. To take a vague, meaningless 
walk just for exercise is one of the most tire- 
some things in the world to a man whose 
brain supports him. Yet hundreds and thou- 
sands of people take what is known as a 
“ constitutional,” and wonder why they re- 
turn so jaded and unrefreshed. Their minds 
have not been diverted from their work, and 
their legs have lost spring from sheer lack 
of interest. 

Now if such seekers after health had 
started out to find a rare fern, a peculiar 
crystal, or to discover a prehistoric mound, or 
a terminal morraine, they would have re- 
turned fit, enthusiastic and refreshed. Why ? 
Because their efforts would have been di- 
rected not primarily to the body, but to the 
brain. 

“Go down in your cellar and build 4 car- 
penter-shop, and when that is finished add a 
work-bench,” said one of the most prominent 
physicians to a discouraged dyspeptic. ‘“ But 


doctor, I take too much exercise as it is,” 


protested the brainworker. 

“ Give it all up, and do what I tell you,” 
insisted the physician. At the end of the 
winter the complete cure. had been made. In 
his eagerness to achieve what he had never 
done before, the sick man had forgotten his 
ailment, which, insulted by inattention, left 
the patient in disgust. In other words, exer- 
cise that masses the miscles, that recreates 
the body and sharpens the mind must have 
a distinct aim. It must consist in an intel- 
lectual struggle in which hand and foot and 
sinews and nerve are trained to win. It must 
take one out of the study into the open air. 
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The Royal and Ancient Game. 


By Herbert D. Ward. 






It must make us forget our woes, our strug- 
gles, our work and ourselves. It must give 
us a new battle and bring new victories and 
defeats. It must be possible to all and cheap 
and respectable. There is only one such ex- 
ercise that “combines so much,” as they 
say of Bar Harbor—namely, the royal and 
ancient game of golf. Golf is probably the 
most ideal exercise adopted by modern times. 
We speak for one who has played base-ball, 
foot-ball and tennis; we have walked, driven 
and ridden; we have sailed, rowed and 
towed; we have shot, fished and gone swim- 
ming; we have wheeled coal, sawed wood, 
raked, hoed, weeded and raised a notable 
crop of chrysomelids; we have culled wild- 
flowers for analysis, have inspected quarries 
and visited mines; but all these roads to 
health become blurred before the game of 
golf. This we say not enthusiastically (for 
our score is rarely under a hundred, and we 
are generally beaten by the youngest player), 
but judicially, with a special eye toward the 
needs of brain-workers. 

’ At first sight, and to the uninitiated golf 
seems idiotically easy, and easily the most 
idiotic of games. To shove a “ white pill,” 


_ 48 an impressionist has expressed it, from 


one hole into another, seems even more a 
waste of time than croquet. The skeptic’s 
comparison of golf to croquet contains the 
final insult. 

For golf requires of the successful com- 
petitor a comprehensive judgment and a 
fineness of touch such as no other outdoor 
game has dreamed of. Accuracy of aim, 
sureness of eye, dexterity of arm, perfection 
of form, a critical idea of distance, and a 
philosophic temper amid the most exasperat- 
ing of happenings, are only a few of the 
qualifications necessary to the golfer. These 
train the mind and the body for the exhil- 
arating contest to beat your own last medal 
score, or to win over your opponent by at 
least one “hole up.” 

Golf is a fight from start to finish, and we 
defy any enthusiast to remember whether he 











has walked two miles or ten when he makes 
his ball soar a hundred and ninety yards 
from the tee, or when he has just won the 
hole on a phenomenal fifteen-foot put.. 

There should be a golf club attached to 
every town parish, just as there is a town 


commons. It will keep the boys out of mis- 
chief, and the young ladies will find their 
outlet in something more stimulating than 
chat. Every country church would do well 
to have one. It would be more popular, if 


not more populous than the cemetery. In- 


our town the minister is the best player 
in the club. This is as it should be. 
Golf is not acquired in a day or in a year. 


How to Read the Gospels 
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No one can master it in a life-time. It occu- 
pies the whole of the mind, and uses every 
muscle in the body without tiring it. It isa 
constant incentive and delight. It is new 
every time you play it. 

The spring is: here and the summer is upon 
us. Golf clubs will sprout like mushrooms 
from the ground. Let our professional men 
encourage them and join them. For to 4n- 
gage in a recreation that does not pall, and in 
an exercise that does not deject, is enough to 
make a man better, happier and more able 
to enter an intellectual competition in which 
only the fittest survive. 

Newton Centre, Mass, 


How to Read the Gospels. 


By Count Leo Tolstoy. 


THERE is much that is so strange, improb- 
able, unintelligible, and even contradictory 
in what professes to be Christ’s teaching 
that people do not know how to understand 
it. 

And it is very differently understood by 
different people. Some say redemption is 
the all-important matter. Others say the all- 
important thing is grace, obtainable through 
the sacraments. Others, again, say that sub- 
mission to the Church is what is really essen- 
tial. But the churches themselves disagree, 
and interpret the teaching variously. The 
Roman Catholic Church holds that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the 
Son; that the Pope is infallible, and that sal- 
vation is obtainable chiefly ‘by works. The 
Lutheran Church disagrees, and considers 
that faith is chiefly needed for salvation. 
The Orthodox Russo-Greek Church con- 
siders that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father only, and that both 
faith and works are necessary to salvation. 
And the Anglican and the other Episco- 
palian, the Presbyterian and the Methodist— 
not to mention hundreds of other churches— 
each interpret Christ’s teaching in their own 
way. ; 

Young men and men of the people, doubt- 
ing the truth of the Church teaching in 
which they have been brought up, 


often 





come to me and ask what my teaching is, 
and how I understand Christ’s teaching? 
Such questions always grieve and even 
shock me. 

Christ—who the churches say was God— 
came to earth to reveal divine truth to men 
for their guidance in life. A man—even a 
plain, stupid man—if he wants to give peo- 
ple guidance of importance to them, will 
manage to impart it so that they can make 
out what he means. And is it possible that 
God, having come on earth specially to save 
people, was not able to say what he wanted 
to say clearly enough to prevent people from 
misinterpreting his words and from disagree- 
ing with each other about them? 

This could not be so, if Christ were God, 
nor is it possible even if Christ is not God 
but merely a great teacher, that he failed to 
express himself clearly. For a great teacher 
is great just because he is able to express the 
truth so that it can be neither hidden nor ob- 
secured, but is as plain as daylight. 

In either case, therefore, the Gospels, 
which transmit Christ’s teaching, must con- 
tain truth. And indeed the truth is there for 
all who will read: the Gospels with a sincere 
desire to know the truth, without prejudice, 
and, above all, without supposing that the 
Gospels contain some special sort of wisdom 
beyond human reason. 
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That is how I read the Gospels; and I 
found in them truth plain enough for little 
children to understand, as, indeed, is said in 
the Gospels. So that when I am asked what 
my teaching consists in, and how I under- 
stand Christ’s teaching, I reply: I have no 
teaching, but I understand Christ’s teaching 
as it is explained in the Gospels. If I have 
written books about Christ’s teaching, I 
have done so only to show the falseness of 
the interpertations given by the commen- 
tators on the Gospels. 

To understand Christ’s real teaching the 
chief thing is, not to interpret the Gospels, 
but to understand them as they are written. 
And, therefore, to the question how Christ’s 
teaching should be understood, I reply: If 
you wish to understand it, read the Gospels. 
Read them, putting aside all foregone con- 
clusions; read with the sole desire to under- 
stand what is there said. But just because 
the Gospels are holy books, read them con- 
siderately, reasonably and with discernment, 
and not hap-hazard or mechanically, as tho 
all the words in the book were of equal 
weight. 

To understand any book one must choose 
out the parts that are quite clear, dividing 
them from what is obscure or confused. And 
from what is clear we must form our idea of 
the drift and spirit of the whole work. Then, 
on the basis of what we have understood, 
we may proceed to make out what was con- 
fused or not quite intelligible. That is how 
we read all kinds of books. And it is partic- 
ularly necessary thus to read the Gospels, 
which have passed through such a multiplic- 
ity of compilations, translations and tran- 
scriptions, and were com: osed. eighteen cen- 
turies ago, by men who were not highly edu- 
cated, and were superstitious.* 

Therefore, in order to understand the Gos- 
pels, we must first of all separate what is 





* The Gospels, as is known to all who have 
studied their origin, far from being an infallible 
expression of divine truth, are the work of innu- 
merable minds and hands and are full of errors. 
Therefore the Gospels can in no case be taken as 
a production of the Holy Spirit, as Churchmen 
assert. Were that so, God~would have revealed 
the Gospel] as he is said to have revealed the com- 
mandments on Mount Sinai; or he would have 
transmitted the complete book to man, as the 
Mormons declare was the case with their holy 
scriptures. But we know how these works were 
written and collected, and how they were cor- 
rected and translated, therefore not only can we 
not accept them as infallible revelations, but we 
must, if we respect the truth, correct errors that 
we find in them. 
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quite simple and intelligible from what is 
confused and unintelligible, and afterward 
read this clear and intelligible part several 
times over, trying to assimilate it. Then, 
helped by this comprehension of the general 
meaning, we can try to explain to ourselves 
the drift ‘of the parts which seemed involved 
and obscure. That is how I read the Gos- 
pels, and the meaning of Christ’s teaching 
became so clear to me that it was impossible 
to have any doubt about it. And I advise 
every one who wishes to understand the true 
meaning of Christ’s teaching to follow the 
same plan. 

Let each one who is reading the Gospels 
select all that seems to him quite plain, clear 
and comprehensible, and score it down the 
side of the page, say with a blue pencil. 
Then, taking the marked passages first, let 
him separate Christ’s words from those of 
the evangelist by marking Christ’s words a 
second time, say with a red pencil. Then let 
him read over those doubly scored passages 
several times. Only after he has thoroughly 
assimilated these let him again read the 
otber words attributed to Christ which he 
did not understand when he first read them, 
and let him score, in red, those which have 
become plain to him. Let him leave unscored 
words of Christ’s which remain unintelligible 
and also unintelligible words by the writers 
of the Gospels. The passages marked in red 
will supply the. reader with the essence of 
Christ’s teaching. 'They will give what all 
men need and what Christ therefore said in 
a way that all can understand. The places 
marked only in blue will give what the au- 
thors of the Gospels said that is intelligible. 

Very likely in selecting what is from what 
is not fully comprehensible people will not 
all mark the same passages. What is com- 
prehensible to one will seem obscure to an- 
other. But in what is most important all 
will certainly agree. and these are things 
which will be found quite intelligible to 
every one. It is just this—just what is fully 
comprehensible to all men—that constitutes 


the essence of Christ’s teaching. 
Yasnara Poiana, Russta, 


[TRANSLATOR’s Notr.—This little article—ad- 
vising men how to read the Gospels most profit- 
ably—is, of course, not allowed to be published in 
Russia. Hectographed and photographed copies 
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do, however, circulate from hand to hand, and 
people even copy, one from another, the red and 
blue marks with which Tolstoy has scored his own 
copy of the- Gospels. The idea of reading the 
Gospels reasonably,—thinking about them and see- 
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ing how far we understand and agree with the 
views they express,—-is not common in any coun- 
try. Both in Russian and in English it is more 
usual to read them superstitiously than ration- 
ally.—-AYLMER MAUDE.] 


Americanizing Porto Rico. 
By Guy V. Henry, 


Major-GENERAL OF VOLUNTEERS AND LATELY Mitirary GovERNOR OF Porto Rico. 


Tue work of Americanizing a new colony 
inhabited by an alien people, of a race dia- 
metrically opposed to the Anglo-Saxon in 
very many respects, incurs a responsibility 
that one cannot assume lightly. There is 
bound to be some friction, misunderstand- 
ings and trouble from those who for one rea- 
son or another have been displaced in au- 
thority. To accomplish the best results re- 
quires a straightforward, unswerving policy 
that shows favors to none, and subordinates 
all minor questions to the main issue. Sur- 
rounded by many who are looking after their 
own interests chiefly, and not the wel- 
fare of the people, it is not always an easy 
matter to decide just. what is right and what 
is wrong; but one must be guided by his own 
sense of honor and justice, and let the future 
determine the correctness of his judgment. 

When I assumed control of Porto Rico as 
Governor-General of the island I found con- 
fronting me all the difficulties and problems 
that are natural to such a chaotic condition 
of government as the Spaniards left. The 
Porto Ricans were glad of a change of mas- 
ters, but they were not a little curious about 
the habits and characteristics of the Amer- 
icans. They were led to believe that liberty 
was to be accorded to them in a larger meas- 
ure than they ever enjoyed before. Naturally 
the idea of liberty was misunderstood by 
many of them. They often confounded it 
with.license. At any rate, they expected to 
be admitted to American citizenship before 
they had passed through a sufficient period 
of probation. 

I found it necessary to inaugurate a policy 
of firmness and kindness. It was a military 
government that I was called upon to admin- 
ister, and such a form of government natu- 
rally chafesand irritates some restless spirits, 


My duty was to encourage native talent in 
adopting our ideas of morals, government 
and institutions, and to assert the military 
power only in extreme cases. This I had to 
do only on several occasions. One was in 
the suppression of the license of the press. 
Some of the native malcontents and dis- 
placed leaders sought to vilify and discredit 
the American Government through these na- 
tive papers. As every one who had a griev- 
ance could come before me and receive re- 
dress and justice, I considered it harmful to 
the peace and well-being of the island to per- 
mit the papers to make scurrilous attacks 
upon the military or civil powers. Most of 
those who made their attacks upon me per- 
sonally, or upon the Government through 
this medium, were disappointed politicians, 
and not well-meaning natives with a genuine 
grievance. Hence I considered the suppres- 
sion of articles in the papers deliberately at- 
tacking my government of the island a wise 
measure that would bear its fruits in time. I 
have had no occasion to regret this course, or 
to think that the step was other than wise— 
but the contrary. 

From the first I endeavored to select the 
best and most intelligent Porto Ricans to fill 
offices that they could administer satisfacto- 
rily. In order to introduce American customs 
and forms of government on the island it 
was essential to educate those inhabitants of 
the island to our way of looking at things 
who were by nature and education best fitted 
for the work. There were many Americans 
who flocked to the island, and expected to se- 
cure all of the best appointments; but I re- 
fused to listen to their demands. My policy 
was to teach the natives to govern them- 
selves, and this could be accomplished only 
by giving them responsibility and work to 
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do. This course might not have been alto- 
gether satisfactory to the disappointed Amer- 
icans who sought the positions for the honor 
or emoluments attached thereto. But the 
justness of such a policy will hardly be ques- 
tioned by honest, right-thinking men and 
women. 

I have as a rule. found the Porto Ricans an 
easy people to govern, and very tractable. 
There have been some unscrupulous leaders 
and malcontents who have given trouble. 
To them I had to show the power that was 
masked behind my policy of kindness and 
sympathy. One leader from Adjuntas came 
to me and threatened me with an uprising 
there if certain things were not done accord- 
ing to their way of thinking. I told him to 
return and tell the people that I would order 
the soldiers out to shoot the Porto Ricans the 
moment they resisted the authority of the 
proper officers. There was no uprising or 
massacre in Adjuntas. So it was in several 
other instances. When there was a: threat 
made to force me into a position that I con- 
sidered unwise, I resorted to the military 
power that was vested in me, and on one oc- 
casion suspended the civil authority of a 
town. 

The conditions on the island when I left 
were in a fair way for other improvements. 
The people were gradually learning the ways 
of the Americans. The justice of our Gov- 
ernment and policy was dawning upon them. 
The masses were beginning to have faith in 
our intentions and co-operation. They real- 
ized that measures that may have seemed 
obnoxious’ to them at first were really en- 
forced for their benefit. I had numerous tes- 
timonials from the people and individuals to 
this effect. The reception accorded to me in 
the theater in San Juan, just before I left, 
was a clear demonstration that my policy 
was having its good results. Over two thou- 
sand school children took part in the exer- 
cises, and patriotic American 
speeches were delivered. 


and 
A similar demon- 
stration was made in Ponce. The masses of 
the people are thus heart and soul with the 
United States, and the discontent and stories 
of dissatisfaction come only from a few dis- 
gruntled politicians. One of these, Sefior 
Munoz Rivera, the former President of the 
Council of Secretaries, has spread reports in 


songs 
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this country, vilifying me, and running down 
the government of the island. In reply to his 
stories it is only necessary to say that he 
was relieved of his position by me because 
he desired to control matters instead of my- 
self, and for his political advantage, and ever 
since he has sought to discredit me in the 
eyes of his own countrymen and now in those 
of my own in the United States. The longer 
he remains away from Porto Rico the better 
for that island. 

There are many Porto Ricans who are anx- 
ious that a civil government should be sub- 
stituted for the present military institution. 
This will come in time—probably soon after 
Congress meets. By that time it is possible 
that all of the different elements on the is- 
land will be ready to adopt and uphold a civil 
form of government, established by Con- 
gress. We have constantly been looking for- 
ward to this, and my policy has been to. edu- 
cate the people to appreciate and understand 
our ways so they would be equal to the task. 
It would be a severe blow to the islanders to 
have a civil form of government established 
before they were ready for it, and then 
through its failure be forced into a condition 
of chaos or misrule. It would take years to 
overcome the disgrace that such an unfortu- 
nate circumstance would create. It would 
discredit the islanders in the eyes of Amer- 
icans more than anything else. For this rea- 
son I have cautioned the native leaders to go 
slow, and to wait for developments in their 
due season. Civil government would come in 
time, but it should not be premature. 

The same is true about the trade relations 
with the island. There are leaders who de- 
mand free trade, and ask that the duty be re- 
moved at once from tobacco and sugar. But 
they do not stop to consider the revenue ques- 
tion at all. Funds must be raised to pay for 
the administration of the island, and those 
who are clamoring for immediate free trade 
are usually those who have not considered 
the revenue question in connection with it. 
There is needed some adjustment of the 
trade conditions of the island that will give 
the planters a good opportunity to dispose of 
their crops at a profit in this country. Coffee 
is admitted free, and the Porto Rican coffee 
is far superior to the Brazilian product. It 
should be introduced in the United States, 
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and the plantations should be developed and 
cultivated. There is every reason for believ- 
ing that this crop will prove a very valuable 
and important one on the island in time. 

The Porto Ricans are not.slow and unbusi- 
ness-like. On the contrary, they display 
quite an aptitude for business. The country 
has been overrun recently with Americans, 
expecting to pick up good jobs and absorb 
monopolies; but, as a rule, they have been 
disappointed. There are very few good busi- 
ness openings that the native Porto Ricans 
are not shrewd enough to estimate at their 
full value. One man from Boston, who ap- 
plied to me for a passport home, confessed 
that he had met his equal in a business way 
among the natives, and that he had nothing 
‘to do but to return without the fortune he 
anticipated. There is, of course, room for 
capital on the island, for there are many in- 
dustries that are only suffering for the lack 
of capital to develop them. 

The two dominant political parties on the 
island are the Liberals and the Radicals, and 
both have adopted American principles and 
ideas as their-watch-word. The Liberals are 
mostly of Spanish sympathy, and in the past 
have had the educated and wealthy mostly 
in their ranks, as compared to the masses. 
There are wise and good men in both parties, 
and a healthy competition between the two 
will be of value to the island. The fact that 


The Daily Routine 
Traveling in 


From the earliest dawn of history Asia 
Minor has ever exerted a charm upon old 
and young alike, and even to-day the trav- 
eler, in whatever capacity, is sure to be led 
captive by his surroundings. The chains 
that bind him to the East may not be broken 
by absence or lapse of time, and they hold 
him all the more firmly bound if he deal in 
ancient lore; if he tread the ground “for the 
sake of ages,’ seeking “in the sands of 
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both have adopted the American principles is 


; good proof that Porto Rico is gradually being 


Americanized. The fruits of a wise, humane, 
kindly policy are within sight now. The 
worst of the change is over, and I hand to 
my successor a much more homogeneous and 
willing people than I received. There is an 
intensely loyal American sentiment pervad- 
ing the masses, and if this is- properly en- 
couraged and rewarded, the problems of 
Porto Rico in the future will be easy of solu- 
tion. I have many true friends on the is- 
land, who have believed in my policy from 
the first, and they have stood by me without 
fear or favor. I have never yet created a 
vacancy for a friend without cause, altho fre- 
quently requested to do so, and it is this pol- 
icy of showing no favors, I believe, that has 
given confidemce and trust in our gov- 
ernment among the intelligent inhabi- 
tants of the island. I shall never for- 
get the demonstrations and ovation in 
my honor at San Juan when I left, giving 
abundant proof of their respect and affection 
for me—as the representative of the United 
States—and which abundantly repaid me for 
my many days of hard work; and I shall 
look with watchful eye for a rich harvest of 
success in Porto Rico, based upon the seeds 
of honesty, justice and morality, upon which 
all true progress depends. 
New Yor« Ciry, 


of the Archeologist 
Asia Minor. 
By J. R. S. Sterrett, Ph.D., 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN AMHERST COLLEGE, 


time ” for the “ footprints’ of men that are 
gone long ages ago. For Asia Minor has 
been the meeting-place of the Orient and the 
Occident and the scene of the everlasting 
conflict that has been waged between the 


‘East and the West from the earliest times 


down to the present moment. 

Of late years Asia Minor has been the 
scene of numerous explorations, and not a 
few excavations undertaken in the interest 
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of archeology. Perhaps it may be permitted 
to one who has spent several years in the 
archeological exploration of Asia Minor to 
tell something of the daily routine work of 
the traveling archeologist. 

Smyrna is the usual starting-place for ex- 
peditions of this kind, tho travelers generally 
prefer to buy their horses and mules in the 
interior, say at Tralles or Philadelphia. The 
rest of the traveler’s outfit should be pro- 
cured in London, and failing in that, in 
Smyrna. This outfit is an important matter, 
and will be more or less elaborate according 
to the length of time the traveler intends to 
spend in the interior. The traveler’s health 
and his very life depend in great measure 
upon his outfit, for whoso essays to spend a 
year or more in the saddle must needs supply 
himself with every available comfort. He 
stands in need of tents, saddle-horses, pack- 
mules, trusty servants, cooks, cooking uten- 
sils, canned provisions, and the multitude of 
appliances that only he who has been taught 
of experience knows how to provide. Broadly 
stated, there are no inns or hotels in the in- 
terior of Asia Minor. The khans or caravan- 


saries in the larger towns are the nearest 


approach to them, and he who knows these 
best avoids them anxiously. It is true, how- 
ever, that he who should choose to travel in 
sole reliance upon the hospitality of the na- 
tives would rarely have to suffer for food 
and shelter for man and beast. Discomfort, 
indeed, would be his lot, discomfort too of .a 
kind practically unknown in this country, be- 
cause it arises chiefly from filth and vermin. 
The Turks, in common with all semicivilized 
peoples, have the virtue of hospitality, and 
yet, owing to the fact that their women are 
more or less secluded, the hospitality they 
can offer the stranger is wholly different 
from that to which we are accustomed. <A 
Moslem may not entertain a stranger at a 
table presided over by his wife. But every 
well-to-do Turk, and, in fact, many in very 
moderate circumstances, provide a guest- 
chamber, or mussajir oda, in the selamlik, or 
part of the house which.may not be entered 
by the women of the household. Now 
Oriental hospitality allows every stranger, 
without distinction of religion or race, to take 
possession of the mussajir oda without so 
much as asking permission of the house- 
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“the divans upon which they sit. 





owner. In fact, the house-owner regards the 
stranger as the owner for the time being of 
the Oda, and usually strives to place him- 
self in the light of the one obliged. Occa- 
sionally, it must. be confessed, the house- 
owner is fanatical, and gives shelter to the 
foreign giaour with ill-concealed regret, but 
so powerful are the traditions with respect to 
hospitality that no attempt is made to eject 
the giaour, however unwelcome he may be. 
My journeys covered a period of several 
years, and took me over the greater part of 
Turkey in Asia, from Baghdad to Constanti- 
nople, from the headquarters of the Euphra- 
tes to Smyrna, and yet I was asked to vacate 
an oda but once, and only once was I re- 
fused shelter and food by an entire village 
and district. Both of these instances of in- 
hospitality occurred in Cataonia—that is, in 
the Trans-Antitauran region of Armenia 
Minor. 

Once escorted in the oda the guest and his 
whole party are fed from the kitchen of the 
house-owner. Hospitality extends only thus 
far, however, for the host expects and de- 
mands pay for the feed of the animals. At 
the meals all eat together, master and serv- 
ant, Moslem and Christian, all sitting’ cross- 
legged on the floor around the low circular 
table. The man of leisure usually sits in the 
oda lazily fingering his beads to while away 
the time. As the stranger enters the room 
the master of the house and all who may 
chance to be present rise respectfully from 
In strict 
etiquet no word is spoken, and the stranger 
is silently motioned to the seat of honor. 
When the stranger has been comfortably 
seated a cigaret and a cup of coffee are 
offered him in token of welcome, then all 
present salute him with the salaam, which 
typifies the raising of the hem of the stran- 
ger’s garment to the heart, to the lips and to 
the forehead, and means: “I am yours to 
command with my heart, with my mouth 
and with my mind.” The stranger should 
not return this salutation collectively, but 
should make his salaam to each several per- 
son present. Then all bid him heartily wel- 
come and inquire solicitously after his health 
and all that concerns him. These formalities 
are adhered to rigidly in the houses of the 
affluent, but the poor man is less ceremoni- 
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ous, and bids the stranger welcome at once, 
even helping him to dismount and walking 
his horse up and down for several minutes 
in order that the horse may not cool off too 
quickly. 5 

But it is far better for the scieiitific trav- 
eler to go with such outfit that he can be 
wholly independent of native hospitality. 
The reasons for this are numerous. The 
question of comfort is a minor one, for at 
best the traveler must make up his mind to 
bear with equanimity the discomfort that 
comes from the invasions of armies of creep- 
ing things. No one can enter the houses of 
the common herd without carrying away 
with him uncomfortable mementoes of his 
sojourn therein. These mementoes are not 
merely innocent fleas, but worse pests of 
varying hue, shape and size. Ky having my 
clothes, inner and outer, boiled every Sun- 
day, I found that life could be made endur- 
able for the following three or four days, at 
any rate. But there are other and more 
cogent reasons for declining the hospitality 
of the natives. 

Naturally enough, those who entertain the 
stranger in their houses expect him to talk 
to them. This talk is very entertaining and 
amusing, so long as one is a novice in the 
country, and can find pleasure in artless, 
childlike, and even silly prattle. But there 
comes a time when it palls on him, when it 
becomes positively nauseating to discuss in 
broken Turkish the question of the rotundity 
of the world with gentry who stoutly defend 
the negative side, who maintain that “ the 
sun do move,” who to your face declare you 
a liar when you affirm that your country- 
men pay no tribute to their Padishah, who 
inquire minutely into your business and ask 
a thousand inconceivably childish questions, 
to each of which a polite answer must be 
given. The men examine with unconcealed 
delight and astonishment your Maynard rifle, 
your huge Smith and Wesson revolver, your 
corduroy suit, your spring-back knife, your 
stylographic or fountain pen, your pencils, 
your helmet, while the women finger with 
amazement the various articles of your cloth- 
ing, including your socks. This, of course, 
grows monotonous, if one must subject him- 
self to such an examination several times a 
day. 
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But worst of all, the acceptance of native 
hospitality makes it impossible for the trav- 
eler to find time to do necessary work, to 
write out in full his roadnotes, and to study 
and recopy the inscriptions he may have 
found during the day. But if he travel with 
his own tents, cooks, servants and horses, 
then he simply has his tents pitched in the 
neighborhood of a village, from which to get 
supplies for man and beast, and, being real 
master in his own house, he can write to his 
heart’s content, and need pay no-attention to 
the inquisitive, but always respectful, mob 
that ever throngs his camp. 

I did not travel in Asia Minor for pleasure, 
tho I had a deal of it every day. My object 
was to collect Greek and Latin inscriptions, 
to locate ancient cities and roads, to examine 
ancient monuments, and incidentally to make 
a route survey of the country. My chief plan 
of travel was to avoid beaten tracks and to 
explore those regions of country which were 
blanks or virtual blanks on the old maps. 
Usually I left my camp soon after sunrise, 
directing my cook to go with the baggage and 
muleteers and encamp at a given village 
some three or four hours distant. They 
would reach the village agreed upon by noon; 
the tents would be pitched; provisions for 
man and beast would be collected; the cook 
would busy himself in preparing the even- 
ing meal, while the baggage servants, after 
caring for the camp and the animals, were 
required to scour the village in quest of in- 
scriptions, and to make due report to me up- 
on my arrival in camp. After leaving camp 
in the morning, accompanied by my chief 
servant and zaptieh, I made it my business 
to visit every village in the whole region of 
country between the camp of the morning 
and that of the evening. Every village was 
searched for inscriptions and other remains 
of antiquity; every one was questioned in re- 
gard to these things, and every scrap of in- 
formation in regard to the whereabouts of 
inscriptions or ruins was made use of, or put 
to the test at once. Often information thus 
gained proved to. be intentionally false, or at 
least erroneous, but still I could never afford 
to neglect any hint, however much I might 
be disposed to suspect it. Before leaving 
camp in the morning I took accurate bear- 


. ings with the prismatic compass of all the 
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surrounding country. As soon as I was in 
the saddle I noted down first the time of 
starting, and then the direction in which I 
was heading. At every point where the road 
changed its general direction I noted down 
the time of day and the new direction. When 
crossing a brook or a river I took a note of 
the time of day, the direction from which the 
water came and the direction in which it 
flowed. After traveling for half an hour, or 
an hour at most, I would dismount, plant my 
prismatic compass, and while the needle was 
becoming steady make a note of the promi- 
nent features of the whole surrounding coun- 
try. Then when the needle had become sta- 
tionary it was but the work of a moment to 
read off from the compass and transfer to my 
notebook the bearings of all the villages in 
sight and of all the prominent objects, 
whether mountains or hills. This had to be 
repeated oftener than once an hour whenever 
the country was rugged and difficult. Now 
geographers have established the fact that 
an average horse at an average gait will pass 
over three English miles and one-half in one 
hour. A _ successful traveling geographer 
must needs be a man of dogged pertinacity 
of character; he must be able to think one 
thought only; he must fix his mind on the 
topography of the country through which he 
is traveling, and keep it fixed there without 
a moment’s wavering, and that, too, not 
merely for a few days, but for weeks and 
months at a stretch. Often he may be 
tempted to relax his attention, in order to 
drink in to the full the beauty, to enjoy the 
strange weirdness, or, it may be, even to feel 
the terror of his surroundings; but if he 
would do work of lasting value he must turn 
a deaf ear to everything that allures him 
from the one straight path of duty, and ride 
along with notebook, compass, watch and 
pencils constantly in hand, ready to jot down 
every feature of the landscape at the very 
moment when first it thrusts itself upon his 
attention. He must keep an accurate ac- 
count of every moment of time, must note 
down every abrupt turn in the road, every 
real change in the general direction, every 
valley and every stream, along with their 
general direction, every hill, mountain, vil- 
lage; in short, everything that goes to make 


what is called a route survey, which by: 
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means of zigzags or cross routes easily be- 
comes a district survey. This is the way in 
which the map of unknown districts is filled 
out. Of course, such work is only prelimi- 
nary, but it is the best that can be done until 
it becomes possible to make a regular scien- 
tific survey of the country, and that day will 
not dawn until Asia Minor be merged into 
the empire of some Christian nation. 

It is hard thus to devote oneself exclusively 
to topographical work in any country, but it 
becomes still harder in a country with a his- 
tory, especially if the traveler be a devoted 
archeologist or historian, or have even a 
romantic turn of mind, for everything 
around him whispers of the centuries, every 
hili and every dale have echoed to the tread 
of the mighty dead and are still hallowed by 
the monuments the men of yore have left 
behind them. None but those who have done 
work of this kind can appreciate the longing 
one has to prove a recreant to duty for a 
time, in order to travel as other men do, 
without absorbing, cumbering care, but free 
to taste whatever bittersweet the moment 
may bring with it. But should the traveler 
yield to such allurements even for an hour 
the continuity of his survey would be broken 
and its value seriously impaired. 

My time en ‘route would accordingly be 
taken up with a route survey of the country 
through which I passed, with copying the in- 


_scriptions 1 might chance to find, and with 
,an examination of all the monuments of an- 


tiquity still above ground. Upon my arrival 
in camp at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, I always found it beset with villagers 
sitting in a circle around the busy cook and 
intently watching our every act. I made it 
my first business to question them minutely, 
notebook in hand, not only concerning in- 
scriptions, but also concerning ‘the topog- 
raphy of the whole region of country round 
about their village. When I had possessed my- 
self of all their scanty topographical knowl- 
edge, and had got enough information to en- 
able me to shape my course intelligently on 
the following day, I betook myself to my 
tent in order to write out my roadnotes and 
recopy my inscriptions. By this time night 
had come and the routine work of the day 
had been done. 


AmuerstT, Mass. 





The New President of Yale. 


By Arthur Reed Kimball. 


THE corporation of Yale University in 
choosing Prof. Arthur T. Hadley for the pres- 
idency to succeed Dr. Timothy Dwight have 
chosen a layman and a young man. They 
have also chosen an eminent economist, an 
authority whose book, “ Railway Transpor- 
tation: Its History and Its Laws,” has been 
translated into foreign languages, two trans- 
lations having been made into Russian. One 
of these was prepared under the direction of 
the Minister of Finance for the use of the 
present Czar. Alluding to this in conversa- 
tion with a friend Hadley remarked: “I am 
told that His Majesty, after finishing one 
chapter, felt that assassination had lost its 
terrors.” This proves that the new president 


of Yale is something of a humorist as well as 
an economist, which is 
Dwight tradition. 

The choice of the new president comes at a 
time which is régarded as critical by the 


in line with the 


friends of Yale. It is a time that must be 
decisive whether Yale is to develop along 
more modern lines, or is to remain to a great 
extent satisfied with the college ideal as op- 
posed to the university ideal. Dr. Van Holst 
has defined the technical university (what 


would be popularly called a collection of pro- 


fessional schools) as “an institution wholly 
detached from the school work done by col- 
leges and containing all the four faculties 
organically connected to a universitas litera- 
tum.” But no friend of Yale, or of any other 
American university with a past, would wish 
to see a transformation in aim and character 
such as would follow an effort to realize this 
technical ideal. The older American universi- 
ties stand, as do Oxford and Cambridge in 
England, for the tradition of national charac- 
ter as well as for the tradition of national 
learning. Any violent departure in method 
and ideal would involve frustration in place 
of evolution. It is a question not only of 
what a university is to teach, but of the 
method of instruction; a distinction so admir- 
ably stated by Lowell at Harvard’s two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary when he said 
in his address: 


“ And, when we have settled what it is best 
to teach, comes the further question: How are 
we to teach it? Whether with an eye to its ef- 
fect on developing character or personal avail- 
ability ; that is to say, to its effect on the con- 
duct of life or on the chances of getting a liveli- 
hood? Perhaps we shall find that we must have 
a care for both, and I cannot see why the two 
need be incompatible; but if they are, I should 
choose the former term of the alternative.” 

This, then, in perhaps clearer form, is the 
restatement of the problem which confronts 
the new president of Yale—that of growing 
into the new while not breaking with the old. 
What is his equipment for it? Arthur T. 
Hadley was in the first place fortunate in his 
parentage. His father was the eminent 
Greek scholar and philologist, Prof. James 
Hadley, of Yale, of whom the late Prof. 
Pierce of Harvard, himself the first mathe- 
matician of his day, remarked upon hearing 
of the appointment: “I can never forgive 
Yale College for spoiling the finest mathe- 
matical mind we have.” This all-aroundness, 
for example an equal aptitude for mathe- 
matics and languages, was inherited by the 
son. Hadley’s mother, too, was a woman of 
unusual attainments. She was Miss Anne 
Twining, and completed the full Yale course 
in mathematics before the days of the “ mod- 
ern woman.” The younger Hadley was born 
in New Haven, April 26, 1856. He was fitted 
for college at the Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, and was graduated at Yale as 
the valedictorian of his class (1876), after a 
college career of great promise. Three years 
of general and special study followed, the 
last two at Berlin. After serving as a tutor, 
he was for some years a university lecturer 
at Yale, and for one year at Harvard as well. 
During this time he was also a journalist, 
being associate editor of The Railroad Gazette 
of New York, and also an editorial contribu- 
tor to The Financial Chronicle and Evening 
Post of that city. For a time it looked as if 
his all-aroundness would stand in the way of 
his becoming a specialist. This is illustrated, 
for example, by the manner in which he 
dealt with the Siberian railway project. - In 
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the Gazette he discussed it as an engineering 
feat, in the Chronicle on its financial side, and 
in the Post on the side of its political possibil- 
ities. Wavering for a time between his love 
for Greek and for economics, he at last chose 
the latter. From 1885 to 1887 he received 
practical training as the Connecticut Labor 
Commissioner, and appeared frequently and 
successfully before labor clubs and similar 
gatherings. He has continued ever since to 
be in special request as a lecturer. His lat- 
est contribution to his specialty, ‘‘ Econo- 
mics: An Account of the Relations Between 
Private Property and Public Welfare,’ marks 
a departure from the ordinary book of econ- 
omics, and has been widely discussed. As 
president of the association of economists 
who met in New Haven last fall, he appeared 
to great advantage and delivered an address 
which many considered the finest production 
of the occasion. In this connection it may be 
also stated that when, while under thirty, he 
was called as an expert to give his 
views before the Cullom Senate Committee 
(which drafted the Interstate Commerce 
law), he made an impression as favorable, 
some of the members said, as that of any of 
the distinguished men who appeared before 
the committee. 

As a writer Hadley has a style of great 
clearness and force. In recognition of his 
literary quality he was chosen to contribute 
the paper on Yale to the Harpers’ “ Four 
American Universities,” his associates being 
Charles Eliot Norton for Harvard, Professor 
Slcane for Princeton, and Brander Matthews 
for Columbia. Incidentally Professor Had- 
ley has exercised this gift in the development 
of the art of debating at Yale, being one of 
the most successful ‘ coaches” successive 
debating “teams” have had. As a man he 
is hospitable and genial; a lover of tennis 
an@ golf; fond of whist and “skat;” fond 
also of travel and famous as a pedestrian, 
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having taken many long tramps in Europe. 
His wife, a woman of charm, is a daughter 
of the late Governor Morris of Connecticut. 

Professor Hadley thus brings to his new 
responsibilities an exceptional ability and all- 
aroundness; a thorough acquaintance with 
Yale, with whose interests he has been 
identified all his life; and, so his friends who 
know him best state, practical business sense 
shown in the handling of his own affairs and 
of trust estates. With the bi-centennialand all 
that is involved in it close at hand, with the 
immense fund it is expected to raise depend- 
ing largely on the enthusiasm of his choice, 
with the hopes that are centred in him by 
the younger men of the university for uplift- 
ing leadership, the test of what he is to prove 
and of what the future of Yale is to be under 
his administration will follow immediately 
‘upon his inauguration. What these demands 
will be on the side of ordering the inner life 
of the university so that growth may be con- 
stant while the continuity of an honored past 
may be preserved, is shown by a few of the 
more obvious requirements: Adjustment of 
the claims of the various fdculties and their 
co-ordinated but independent courses of in- 
struction; determination of the degrees of 
freedom to be accorded to the different 
classes of students; fostering voluntary asso- 
ciations or clubs for mutual help in the lab- 
oratory and other departments of research; 
overseeing the social life proper in its socie- 
ties, its athletics and even its journalism; de- 
vising substitutes for those old-time contacts 
between professor and student now becoming 
increasingly difficult; preserving’ the closest 
ties with the great body of alumni, the loyal- 
ty of whose enthusiasm means so much. If 
Hadley proves to be the “ right man for the 
place,’ then he must be in aim a Pro- 
gressive, but in sympathy a Conservative, 
and, first and foremost, in action an Oppor- 
tunist. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 





A Quiet Corner in Europe. 
By Albion W. Tourgée. 


ArcacHon! As I write the word I cannot 
help asking myself to how many of the 
seventy-odd millions of Americans has it any 
significance ? One reason why the American 
public has remained ignorant of this gem 
among old-world resorts is the fact that it 
has neither remarkable scenery, royal favor, 
historical associations nor interesting ruins 
by which to attract the restless globe-trotter, 
whose sole aim is to be in as many noted 
places as possible within the briefest possible 
time. There is only one ancient edifice in 
the place, a small Catholic church, built on 
the site of others which the sands have swal- 
lowed up from time to time. The quaint 
image of the Virgin therein, claimed to have 
been found on the seashore by Thomas 
Illyricus ages ago, has long been celebrated 
for miraculous cures, most of which ought 
by right, no doubt, to be credited to the cli- 
mate rather than to miracle. 


And there is the statue of Brémontier. 


Who was he? Simply a_hard-headed 
Frenchman who got hold of the idea that 
some millions of acres of the sterile, marshy 
landes and sandy wastes of southwest France 
might not only be made habitable and profit- 
able, but compelled to serve as a screen for 
the priceless vineyards of the Gironde,— 
which the sands threatened to engulf,—by 
forestation of the dunes along the shore 
with the Pinus Pinaster, the Cluster or Mari- 
time Pine of Southern Europe. Through his 
persistence and the support of the first 
Napoleon the breaks in the original forest 
from the mouth of the Garonne almost to the 
boundary of Spain were filled, and the thou- 
sands of acres of barrenness which lay be- 
hind them covered with a protecting mantle, 
which not only arrests the dunes’ inward 
march, but has made them a source of great 
profit to the State, given labor to thousands 
of people, and, not least in the category of 
blessings which have followed, furnished a 
location for perhaps the most beneficent 
curative resort known to the world, if we ex- 
cept the high arid regions of the Rocky 


Mountain slope, from which it differs so 
antipodally that each might aggravate the 
ills the other alleviates. Arcachon is remote, 
tho the railroad which connects it with Bor- 
deaux was the second built in France, be- 
cause it is not an old community, but a new 
one, far off the traditional lines of European 
travel. A hundred years ago the region 
where it lies was shifting sand, which the 
west wind drove ever to the interior, mak- 
ing new dunes in the lee of the old ones and 
advancing foot by foot and year by year, 
threatening hopeless inhumation to the fa- 
mous vineyards of the Médoc. It seemed 
but a question-of time when the Sud-Ouest 
would be as dead and barren as the Sahara. 
Only here and there on the shore line clusters 
of struggling pines marked where the ancient 
forests had been when the Greeks came 
hither to purchase beeswax and rosin and 
left the record of their adventures in the 
names of the towns and headlands, as well 
as in the pure Greek type which now and 
then crops out among the fishers and forest- 
iers of the Biscayan coast. Whether Hun or 
Vandal, accidental fires or the demands of 
some early civilization, or all combined, 
swept away the forests and re-exposed the 
beach to the force of winds and waves, none 
ean tell. They had already pushed it back 
from fifty to a hundred miles, and just where 
the southern branch of our Gulf Stream im- 
pinges on the European coast had made that 
curious indentation which every schoolboy 
knows as the Bay of Biscay. The charted 
bottom shows where the strand originally 
was, which, from. its friable nature, was cut 
away to make this vast expanse of shallow 
water. 

When the dunes came to be covered by re- 
forestation with the young shoots of the 
Cluster Pine, which dearly loves the salt 
sea-air and the struggle with the stiff sea- 
breeze, which only makes its roots strike 
deeper and deeper, the result was to produce 
a new heaven and a new earth on the ocean 
front of southwest France. Instead of being 
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wind-swept desolations, the dunes were 
transformed into recurrent shaded slopes 
where the gale could not penetrate; the 
dense shade killed the unprofitable broom 
and gorse and other dwarfed but stubborn 
growths which had long waged an unequal 
warfare with the encroaching sand, only to 
make the barrenness of its continual victory 
more complete. As the pine-land was ex- 
tended, it was found to change the climate 
so that, while the fiercest winds were hardly 
felt under their protecting branches, the bal- 
samic odors and the mass of fine absorbent 
sand below gave dryness and softness to the 
Atlantic breezes warmed by the Gulf Stream, 
and produced a climate different in many 
essential particulars from any other on the 
continent of Europe; less marked extremes 
of heat and cold; fewer sudden changes; 
softer sunshine; an atmosphere moist with- 
out humidity, more sunny dys and an entire 
absence of the harsh winds which so often 
sweep the Riviera. The pine-tops may moan 
in tempests which set the tall trunks sway- 
ing, while below it is so still that a lighted 
candle may be carried about with hardly a 
flicker. 

The Bay of Arcachon is a beautiful sheet 
of water, a triangle three or four miles in 
each direction, with an outlet perhaps half 
a dozen in length, extending along the shore 
from north to south, and separated from the 
waters of the Bay of Biscay by a narrow spit 
of land composed of dunes on which re- 
forestation is not yet complete, because every 
now and then the angry ocean sends its 
tides to cut a way to the placid Bassin which 
Neptune seems determined to reconquer as 
a part of his domain. It has progressed so 
far, however, as decidedly to affect both the 
temperature and the force of the west wind, 
which prevails five days out of six in Ar- 
eachon. The town itself is situated on a 
promontory extending northward and having 
the water on three sides. The result is a cli- 
mate the most soothing to sufferers from any 
form of nervous ailment to be found perhaps 
in the world. The exhilaration which char- 
acterizes the climate of the United States 
is replaced by an inclination to quiet and re- 
pose, without debilitation. Nervous exhaus- 
tion finds here its natural remedy, while the 
organic ailments which result therefrom are 
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often cured almost. without specific treat- 
ment, and sometimes without knowledge 
that curative action is going on. Its condi; 
tions are very beneficial in lung-disease, 
when the sufferer is “ high-strung.” The 
English clergyman, a hale-looking, genial 
man of sixty-odd, is fond of telling that he 
was sent to Arcachon to die of consumption 
thirty-three years ago, being assured by 
eminent English specialists that two years 
was his utmost limit of life. To-day he is the 
most devoted golf-player in France. 

When the curative properties of Arcachon 
became known to the medical profession of 
the Continent, they began to send patients 
here to enjoy the benefits of the new condi- 
tions. Houses were built along the shores 
of the bay; on.the slopes of the dunes; in 
the depth of the forests. There came a de- 
mand for hotels and boarding-houses, until 
now the regular population of eight thou- 
sand is swelled by visitors during the spring 
and summer months to thirty to forty 
thousand. Early in its history an attempt 
was made to interest royalty in its develop- 
ment. A noble chateau was built upon the 
plage and proffered to Napoleon III. Fortu- 
nately, he did not see fit to accept the prem- 
ises, so that the only reminiscence of the 
earth’s great ones that the place has is the 
villa in which the late King of Spain and 
the present Queen Regent were betrothed; 
the result being that Arcachon is free from 
a nobility anxious only to air its assumptions 
or secure by marriage with heiresses willing 
to trade ducats for titles the means of pay- 
ing for past and maintaining future extrava- 
gances. Society is singularly democratic. 
One may live as he chooses, at a hotel, a 
boarding-house, or iu a villa rented, furnished, 
at a price to suit any purse. That portion of 
the town which abuts on the Bassin is termed 
the ville d’ été; that built upon the dunes and 
in the edge of the forest is called ville @’hiver. 
The houses are of stone, stucco or brick; the 
roads delightful, covered with a ferruginous 
macadain which is practically waterproof 
and dry within an hour after rain has ceased. 
Almost all the rain-fall ts at night, and the 
difference between the average maximum 
temperature of the day and the average mini- 
mum of the night is said to be less than at 
any other point on the earth’s surface, the 
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variations during the 24 hours rarely reach- 
ing 20 degrees Fahrenheit. The charm of 
the ville. @hiver is that it is built among the 
pines, only enough of them being cut away 
to permit the roads—neatly hedged—to wind 
in and out in a mazy labyrinth which 
affords a ceaseless change to the eye. There 
is infinite variety in the arrangement of the 
ground and the style of the different villas. 
The surveyers seem to have forgotten that 
there were such things as parallel lines and 
right angles. The streets might have been 
platted by browsing donkeys, so universal is 
their sinuosity. French gardeners beat the 
world if they are left to work in their own 
way. It may be a slow, lazy and to the 
American an absurd way, but the outcome is 
delightful; and with evergreens and tropical 
plants they have made the little irregular 
ground of the ville Whiver so studiously 
natural that it seems all unstudied. 

Here we have lived since last October. It 
is now the end of April. We have seen a few 
flakes of snow in the air, but never a hint on 
the ground. The lawns have been emerald. 
The thermometer has fallen below freezing- 
point but once or twice for a few hours at 
night, just enough to insure destruction to 
microbes. All winter the birds have sung in 
the pines, but the nightingales came with 
April and the pollen of the pine-blossoms to 
serenade the roses, which have been more 
valorous, never ceasing to bloom at all. 

Perhaps I should say something about the 
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cost of living in Arcachon, in view of the fact 
that the idea is entertained that it is cheaper 
to live abroad than at home. It is if one 
goes in for economy and puts up with a thou- 
sand deprivations, which are only the manner 
of life in the old world, but would not be 
endured in America. .There is nothing that 
may be termed established or aggregate so- 
ciety here. The stranger is expected to make 
the first call. If he waits for others he will 
make no acquaintances. Between Ameri- 
cans and English, resident and transient, 
there is a mild social entente. At hotels and 
pensions the rates are from two dollars a 
day up. If no specific arrangements are 
made at the outset charges will be made for 
extras that a little timely diplomacy might 
avoid. For a family, it is much nicer, and 
perhaps cheaper, to live in a furnished villa. 
Before signing a lease, demand a written in- 
ventory, specifying the exact condition and 
character of every article, window-pane, etc., 
in the house, and have it stated on the lease, 
specifically, what is reserved, else you may 
think you have secured a whole house, only 
to find the keys of half the rooms denied you 
and no legal redress. Unless one speaks 
French very well he should apply to the 
banker, the English chaplain or the Ameri- 
can Consul for aid and advice. The trouble 
with the ordinary American abroad is that 
he insists on knowing everything for himself 
and often pays for it in much hard cash and 
annoyance. 


U. S. Consutats, Borpgaux, FRANCE, 


Thomas Hood's First Century and His 
Unpublished Letters. 


By H. C. 


Shelley. 


II. 


IT was, of course, in the family home of his 
friend Reynolds that Hood met his future 
wife, Jane Reynolds. The family lived in 
Little Britain in one of the “ Master’s 
houses,” as those buildings were called which 
were devoted to the use of the tutors of 
Christ’s Hospital nearby. The father was 
writing and mathematical master in that 
famous school, and he and his wife and chil- 


dren were evidently friends and abettors of 
all those who found their chief pleasure in 
literature; Keats and Lamb were frequent 
visitors, and many lesser lights in the early 
nineteenth century world of letters were 
often found under that congenial roof in Lit- 
tle Britain. Mrs. Reynolds herself was pos- 
sessed of fine literary instincts, and in 1827 
she published, under the pen-name of “ Mrs, 
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Hamerton,” a delightful little tale bearing 
the title of “Mrs. Leslie and Her Grand- 
children.” A copy of this rare volume is in 
the library of Mr. Towneley Green, and on 
its half-title page there is pasted a brief ex- 
tract of a letter from Lamb to Hood. The 
extract reads thus: “ Dear H., Emma has a 
favor, besides a bed, to ask of Mrs. Hood. 
Your parcel was gratifying. We have all 
been pleased with ‘ Mrs. Leslie;’ I speak it 
most sincerely. There is much manly sense 
with a feminine expression, which is my defi- 
nition of ladies’ writing.” 

Hood’s wooing of Jane Reynolds appears 
to have met with some opposition from with- 
in the Little Britain family circle, but the 
young poet evidently had a warm advocate 
in the person of his betrothed’s mother. The 
following hitherto unpublished letter from 
Hood to Mrs. Reynolds witnesses to a warm 
spirit of affection between the two. The 
date of the letter is uncertain, but it was 
prior to the marriage of Hood with his 
“dear Jane.” 


* LOWER STREET, ISLINGTON. 
“ My DEAREST MOTHER, 


“T-was to have written to you yesterday even- 
ing, but my hand was so tired with transcrib- 
ing all the morning that I was obliged unwill- 
ingly to let it rest. I do not know how I am to 
put interest enough in these lines to repay you 
for the long time I have been indebted for your 
kind ones; I know they were written designedly 
to put me in heart and hope; and indeed they 
were more than a pleasure to me in the midst of 
pain; then they were not only kind, but enlivened 
with such smart and humorous conceits as 
might account for some part of my difficulty in 
finding a reply. You know I am not used to 
flatter; and if I were to begin now Heaven help 
me, but you should be the last woman for my 
experiment. I know you have a “smashing 
blow ” for such butter-molds. 

“TIT am a great deal better. My hands are 
now returned to their natural size. From their 
plumpness before with the little nourishment I 
took, and their afterward falling away, you 
would have thought I sustained myself like the 
bears, by sucking my paws. I am now on a 
stouter diet, a Beef-eater, and devour my ox by 
installments; so provide yourself against I come. 
I have nursed a hope of seeing you on Sunday. 
It has been one of the greatest privations of my 
illness to be debarred from a presence so kind 
as yours; but I trust, weak as I am, to make 
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my bow at your next drawing-room. You know 
there is a hope for everything; your old rose 
tree has a bud on it. 

“I wish you could patronize my garden, you 
should walk about it like Aurora, and bedew the 
young plants. It is quite green, and the flow- 
ers that were sown are now sced coming up 
from the ground. I am just going there as soon 
as I have achieved this letter. The fresh air 
feeds me like a chameleon, and makes me change 
the color of my skin, too. I shall need all my 
strength if you expect me to come and romp 
with your grandchild. My dear Jane writes 
that owing to Mr Acland’s delay it is likely they 
may not come up till the week after next. Pray 
make use of the interval in double bracing your 
nerves against the tumults of “ the little sensi- 
ble Longmore.” She will put you to your Hot 
Tea. I expect she will quite revolutionize Lit- 
tle Britain. 'The awful brow of Marianne, the 
muscular powers of Lottie, the serious remon- 
strances of Aunt Jane, the maternal and grand 
maternal authorities, will all be set at naught 
with impunity. As for Green and I, we shall 
come up empty about dinner time, and in the 
hubbub be sent empty away. The old china will 
be cracked, like mad, the totr-terrelles finger- 
blotted and spoiled, the chintz—now couleur de 
rose—all rumpled and unflounced! You will get 
some rest never! 

“T had a note from that unfortunate youth 
Haley on Sunday. It commenced, ‘ Saturated 
with rain,’ as if to show me the use he had made 
of my dictionary, and ended by begging a trifle 
to help him into the 99th. I played the ser- 
geant’s part and gave him a shilling not from 
any bounty of my own, but because all the girls 


cried out upon me for their parts, ‘they could 


not resist such entreaties.’ However, do not 
blame me. for I mean to cut him off with it, 
and be deaf to his letters in the future. 

“T have been obliged to avail myself of the 
sunshine, and wish I could send you some by 
this letter, to sit in your thoughts. I hope you 
dweil only on the pleasant ones; for, with all 
your cares, you must have many such. Think 
of your good and clever daughters, who paint 
sea nymphs, and sing and play on the piano; 
and of your son John, dear to the Muses. I 
think few families have been dealt with so well, 
if indeed any. There’s Jane, and Eliza, Mari- 
anne, and Lottie,—four queens; and John—you 
must count ‘two for his nob.’ I was glad to 
hear that he came to you and in such excellent 
tune, and highly pleased with his praise of my 
Poem. It was worth the commendations of all 
a London Magazine to me; with its Editor at 
the head, or, if you please, at the tail. Pray 
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tell Marianne that I have written a long, serious 
Spanish story, trying not to be more idle than 
I can help, which as soon as it is transcribed 
I shall send to her. I have almost written some 
songs for Lottie, but want rimes to them. I 
have never been allowed yet to sigh to your 
‘Willow Song,’ for the Album. Lambkins and 
Willows were indispensable to the old songs, 
but T thought such fleecy-osiery poetry went out 
with the Pope. I almost think it a shame, 
amongst all my riming, that I have never yet 
mused upon you; but please God you and I 
mend, you shall adorn a sonnet yet and if it 
be worthy of you I shall think myself some 
‘Boet’ as Handel used to call it. I might have 
a much worse subject and inspiration than the 
recollection of your goodness, and with that 
happy remembrance I will leave off. God bless 
you, my dearest Mother! You say you wonder 
how it is I respect and esteem you as such, as 
if I had not read in you a kindness toward me, 
which in such a heart as yours must always 
outrun its means; nay, as if in thinking me 
worthy of one of your excellent daughters you 
have not in all the love and duty of a son made 
me bounden to you for ever. Perhaps after this 
‘vou will bear with my earnest looks in knowing 
that they are attracted to you by a gratitude 
and affection which could never enough thank 
and bless you, if they did not do so sometimes 
silently and in secret. 

“Pray distribute my kindest love among all, 
and believe it my greatest happiness to join 
with your own in all duty, honor, and affection 
as your son, “'T, Hoop.” 

It will be evident from the above letter 
that by the time it was written Hood had 
become perfectly at home in the house at 
Little Britain and was enjoying the famili- 
arities of a prospective son-in-law. Indeed, 
his relations with all the members of the 
family were of a characteristically affection- 
ate nature. As may be inferred from the let- 
ter just quoted, one of the sisters—Eliza— 
was already married to Mr. Longmore; Jane 
was betrothed to Hood; Marianne was to 
marry the Mr. Green who was to share 
Hood’s mealless fate through the “ hubbub ” 
over the advent of the Longmore grand- 
child; and Charlotte, the subject of Hood’s 
“ Number One,” was fated to die single. If 
the poet had a favorite among his three 
sisters-in-law Marianne was undoubtedly 
she. One of his letters to her will make that 
predilection abundantly clear. It should be 
premised that when it was written Marianne 
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Reynolds was on a visit to her sister, Mrs. 
Longmore, at Chelmsford, Essex, and that 
the date again was prior to Hood’s marriage. 
“ LOWER STREET, ISLINGTON, 
TUESDAY MORNING. 
“ My VERY DEAR MARIANNE, 

“ Such kind, messages as yours are irresistible 
and I must write again if only to show you that 
I feel more than repaid for my last letter. I 
know that you do not like to correspond your- 
self, but it shall be enough for me, dear, if I may 
believe that I am not quite the last person you 
would write to, indeed I know that I should not, 
if I could, imagine how very much I am pleased 
with whatever you say or do; which is far too 
much to let me become the graceless and un- 
grateful critic. But I know that you do not 
wrong me by any such fear, and therefore, till 
you write to others and not to me, I shall con- 
sider that my letters are answered by the pleas- 
ure they may give you. I am sure they are 
not without their delight to myself, and still 
more when I learn that you are to keep them; 
for I know, whatever kindnesses they may con- 
tain, that they will never be belied by time. I 
might even crowd them with more affection, and 
still be justified, for I have a thousand reasons 
for loving you, if you were not my dear Jane’s 
sister, which is a thousand reasons in one. But 
I can afford to waive that for your own sake, 
tho when I remember that I might have had a 
Drew instead, I cannot feel too happy, too 
proud, or too fond of you in that relation. I 
wish I could but give you a tenth part of such 
causes to make me dear to you; however, it is 
some merit to love you, and you must give me 
the benefit of that consideration. Therefore, 
dear, do store up these letters, and if hereafter 
you should lack a true wight to do you suit or 
service, let, them remind you of the hand and 
heart of a Brother. Would he were as potent 
as proud of this title, for yours and others’ dear 
sake, but it is not the fault of my wish that I 
cannot make you Queen of the Amaranths or 
pluck a bow of green leaves and turn them into 
emeralds for your casket. 

“There is a tale of a little prince, who had 
a ruby heart, and whatever he wished on it was 
instantly granted; but it is not so with mine. 
Neither have I Aladdin’s Lamp, or it should have 
been scrubbed bright ere the Chelmsford Ball. 
But now it is a dark Lanthorn and the glory of 
Fairyland is bedimmed for ever. Only the fiery 
dragons remain, which be cares, many and fear- 
ful; and the black cats, and the demons and imps 
and the ogres, who are the booksellers, except 
that they have no eye in their foreheads. But 
I am not writing King Oberon’s Dlegy; so away 
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with this lament for the little people, and let’s 
think of the living! 

“The interesting little Miss Kindred has en- 
quired after you, and you have been missed at 
the Le Mercier’s. We met the former at Mr. 
Butiler’s last night, and she seemed what the 
world would call a sweet girl, full of sensibility 
and commerce. Her sister, I should think, hasa 
smack of Prudence Morton. I like her best, for 
she was absent. Jane has made a very pleasant 
addition to her friendships by her introduction 
at another party (Le Mercier’s) to a Mrs. 
Simpson and a Mrs. Cockle. I quite wish you 
had the former at Chelmsford. There was a 
Mr. Capper, too, with a fac-simile of Wood- 
house’s profile, as if such a one was worthy of 
two editions; and I wish you could have seen 
him, too. You should have him in for nothing, 
in exchange, with all the others, against Green, 
when it shall please you to export him. The 
ladies of Chelmsford might grow their own. 
They have had time enough to shred him like 
Angelica. No doubt he hath often gone, pur- 
posely to the coach, when it was too late, like 
dear Miss Longmore, 

“* Farewell so often goes before ’tis gone!’ 
**He has been so long expected here that we are 
afraid he is coming by a hearse. Tell him the 
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house of Blackheath has been robbed and his 
little nephews Wielanded. Only think that But- 
ler likes ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ and does not dote 
on old Im—no, *Old Mortality’! Have you 
any blue-stockings at Chelmsford? ‘Tell them 
that you know a gentleman that knows a friend 
of Barry Cornwall. We are plotting here to 
go to the play when it shall be worth seeing, 
but do not let that hasten you. If you stay a 
week longer you shall have another letter, and a 
better. Now I am rather hurried and must put 
in an appearance before Mr. Hessey. So God 
bless you, dear, tho, I say that deliberately, ac- 
cept my sincere love and kind wishes, and be- 
lieve me, for ever, 
“Your affectionate Brother, 
“'T, Hoop.” 

“P. S. for Miss Longmore. 

“ London is very dull and foggy, and the baked 
codlins very dear. Pray wear list shoes this 
nasty, slidy weather, and keep your feet warm; 
there’s nothing like that. I have got a sprained 
ankle, but do not let that grieve you. . Some 
people like a well turn’d one, but I don’t. It 
gives me a great deal of pain, but I must say 
good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, go-goo-good, by-by- 
bye.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND 


An Apostolic Outing. 


By Rev. W. H. Woods. 


‘“ And some had visions out of golden youth.” 
—Tennyson. 


My friend G—— had a claim against me 
for sundry sermons, and I had been “ help- 
ing him at the Sacrament,” as Jamie Soutar 
would say. The month was May, as the 
crowding blades in the wheat-fields and the 
brown buds on the oak-trees knew. But the 
evenings had as yet little of vernal warmth, 
and a log or two lay smoldering on the 
manse hearth, around which G——, the doc- 
tor, and myself sat talking far into the Sab- 
bath night. 

Presently there came a pause in the con- 
versation, and one preacher said to the other, 
“ Would it be wrong to ask if you think the 
river will be muddy to-morrow ?” 

“No,” was the smiling answer to both 
parts of the query; and soon after our little 
party broke up. 

The next morning the pastor and I set out 


for Rockbridge Baths, intending to catch a 
supply of minnows on the way. G—— had 


»been promising me a trouting on Guy’s Run, 


out beyond Goshen Pass; but if we found 
North River in condition, we would first try 
the bass, and go dfter trout the next day. 

I had promised a person at home not to 
wade in the water as I do at the fly-fishing in 
August, and in catching minnows Brer Rab- 
bit’s part at the taking of the bee-tree fell to 
me. ‘‘You do de clim’in’, Brer B’ar,’ said 
he, “en I’ll do de rushin’ ’roun’. I’ll take dis 
yer pine pole en shove de honey up whar you 
kin git ’er, sezee.” My friend is not usually 
a bear, but to-day he had to play the Big 
Dipper with the net, while I, on the bank up 
stream, “rushed around” with a piece of 
fence-rail and drove the minnows down to 
him. 

It was hard work for both of us. G— 
had on high boots, and did not want to get 
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his feet wet; and, of course, got into water 
over his boot-tops in one of the first holes 
we seined. We had left our ministerial looks 
in our other clothes, and such garments as 
we had on now were quickly covered with 
mud and wet with perspiration. 

Cravats were gone awry, or lacking alto- 
gether, and our collars looked and felt like 
wet rags. I had always imagined that I cut 
a particularly disreputable figure in my fish- 
ing togs; but now I looked at my companion 
and was comforted. There is no fault to be 
found with him in his Sunday clothes; but if 
that dog of Dan Spangler’s that took me for 
a tramp down at Strasburg two summers 
ago ever sees G—— in his fishing rig he will 
bite him, too. 

And, after all, we could not use our min- 
nows. North River had come down Sunday 
both high and muddy; and Dr. M—’s col- 
ored boys, sleek, bareheaded, barefooted fel- 
lows, with a grin like moonrise in their black 
faces, fell heirs to our fine bucket of bait. 

But if there were no bass, the trout were 
still left to us; and the “‘ morn’s morn” saw 
us in Goshen Pass, the majestic gateway that 
the river has carved for itself through the 
mountain wall; and as we drove through, 
with the great cliffs above us and the voice 
of the river in our ears, I heard for the first 
time the story of Maury’s ride. The old 
sailor and scientist, dying in Washington in 
February, asked that his body be kept until 
the laurel was in bloom, and then carried 
through Goshen Pass to burial in Lexington. 
He had his wish; and when the spring-tide 
was at flood, filling the pass and flinging the 
laurel foam far up the cliffs, his fellow Vir- 
ginians in a great procession brought the 
dead commodore home by the road he had 
chosen. 

We reached the mouth of Guy’s Run, and 
turning out to avoid the prostrate pines 
(killed by the ravages of atrocious bugapinus, 
or some such insect), very promptly got lost, 
or, rather, the road did. It took us some 
time to find it again, and when we reached 
our fishing-ground, far up the stream, the 
morning was half spent. We had had no 
breakfast yet, and G—, like a good fellow, 
had me ship up my rod while he made a fire 
and warmed the coffee. I made ready, and 
hurried away to the nearest pool, and, so 
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strong is habit, waded straight into it, re- 
membering my promise only when I felt the 
water strike in above the tops of my rubber 
boots, and knew I was wet for the day. 

I had a brand-new split bamboo ‘rod that 
had cost me the best wedding-fee of the sea- 
son, and a choice assortment of flies. But 
trouting is like electrical engineering, or the 
ealculation of the equinoctial precession; 
much depends on knowing how. For a while 
that morning I caught pretty much every- 
thing but fish. I caught innumerable bushes. 
I hooked two fair sized trees, and had to 
climb them both to free my line. I caught a 
man squarely between his shoulder blades, 
and, after turning and twisting in a vain at- 
tempt to reach the fly, I snatched at the 
leader and broke it, leaving the fiy fast in the 
man’s coat, where I think it sticks yet. If 
it had been bass-fishing, now, if the time 
had been August, and the place one of those 
shimmering reaches in which Shenandoah 
goes singing around Massanutten’s feet, I 
should have waited for no man’s advice, not 
even Maurice Thompson’s. But here in a 
stream that rose if you put your feet in it, 
and was so fringed with brush that you had 
often to poke your rod endwise through the 
limbs and leaves to reach the water, fishing 
was “another story,” as Kipl—— as every- 
body is saying. 

My fine flies were of no use here, and I put 
them in my breast pocket, together with my 
sportsman’s pride. In another pocket I put 
a handful of fishing-worms, an evil mess. 
Then I began to catch trout. 

The wine-colored mountain water was as 
transparent as glass. The little stream 
would have “ lent itself” to pictures, and ‘the 
voice of it still sends a rippling music through 
the angler’s dreams on windy winter nights. 
Overhead was a May day of the old fashion, 
warm and bright, such a day as used to come 
before Tennyson had grown too old to write 
the “ May Queen,” or too wise to be proud 
of it. As for ourselves, we were twenty 
years younger than we had been a day or 
two before; and as we went up and down our 
stream, hallooing to each other, and hunting 
out the likeliest pools to try our cunning in, 
the crowded walls and clanging city streets I 
had so lately left seemed very far away. 

We fished until mid-afternoon, and took 
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forty trout, of which G—— caught far the 
larger number. Once we found a pool where 
one might make a decent cast, and G—— 
made me try it, and there I caught the larg- 
est fish of the day. 

I neither weighed nor measured him, for I 
think it best to estimate the size of my catch; 
but I did measure some others caught that 
day. G— had brought along, among other 
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baggage, a tin seldlitz powder box. 1 had 
eight trout. I put them all in that box; and 
they filled it three-fourths full. 

But what of that? We caught other 
things that day bigger and better than fish; 
and if, when May comes again to Goshen 
Pass, some Simon Peter writes me, saying, 
“T go a-fishing,” he shall have a scriptural 
reply. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


Impressions of Wood's Holl. 


By Horatio Hackett Newman. 


SITUATED in a quaint little out-of-the-way 
corner of our country is the American biolo- 
gist’s Mecca. All men and women with 
aspirations for eminence in the world of bi- 
ology find themselves sooner or later drawn 
thither. 

Wood’s Holl is situated literally in a cor- 
ner—on the pointed heel of Cape Cod. Its en- 
virons are well known: Martha’s Vineyard 
visible at a distance of five or six miles 
across the Sound, quaint old Nantucket 
further east, and to the west Buzzard’s Bay, 
with its picturesque fringe of cottages, 
among which is ex-President Cleveland’s 
beautiful summer home. 

In the harbor are two rocky reefs, sepa- 
rated by a narrow channel through which 
the tide rushes with terrific velocity. Such 
a place is ‘called by the Norwegians a holl, 
pronounced “hole” and frequently spelled 
that way, much to the disgust of the inhab- 
itants, who resent the imputation.. Who or 
what Wood was is a mystery. 

The village itself consists of four streets 
forming a square around the circular “ eel- 
pond,” which is virtually an enormous 
aquarium in direct communication with the 
sea. Few collecting grounds afford marine 
specimens in such variety and abundance. 

It has been facetiously remarked, and 
with some truth, that the adult male popula- 
tion of the village consists of sea captains, 
retired or active, and that the only civilians 
are the boys. With the dignity of manhood 
comes the appellation of “captain.” There 
are some interesting characters among these 


captains—but, as Kipling would say, that is 
another story. For it is not of the village 
itself that I would write, but of the Marine 
Biological Laboratories and the work done 
there. No place on the continent offers so 
many attractions to the earnest, hard-work- 
ing biologist who wishes to continue his 
work during the summer vacation. There 
one finds work and play progressing hand in 
hand in delightful harmony. In fact I never 
saw so happy a combination elsewhere. 

It is not generally known that the most im- 
portant work done in America during the 
last decade has been accomplished: wholly or 
in part in these laboratories—work that has 
gained for American biologists a world-wide 
recognition. Several entirely new phases of 
investigation, epoch-making in their impor- 
tance, haye been instituted there; but in a 
purely non-technical sketch it would be out 
of place to attempt a discussion of these 
matters. The workers themselves congre- 
gate from far and near, all the larger uni- 
versities of the United States and Canada 
being represented. Original research is car- 
ried on in a spirited manner by a select com- 
pany of men and women. About as many 
more are teachers and students who have 
come to avail themselves of the several ex- 
cellent courses of work, conducted by a large 
corps of eminent scientists, at whose head 
stands that veteran biologist Doctor C. O. 
Whitman, formerly an associate of Agassiz 
and now head professor of zodlogy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Whitman is a great 
codrdinator. He believes that the future of 








American biological science depends on co- 
operative effort, that the focusing of many 
minds upon one point will bring out truth in 
a strong and clear light. 

Within the five roomy frame buildings are 
seven large, well equipped laboratories, 
some forty private rooms for investigators, 
two lecture rooms, a good up-to-date bio- 
logical library and a huge dining hall, called 
the “ Mess,” where the workers refresh the 
inner man. 

Like so many other successful enterprises, 
this institution is controlled by a corpora- 
tion. The payment of a stipulated fee con- 
stitutes any biologist a member of the cor- 
poration, with full voting privileges. 

When such a company of young men and 
women live together as one family, they soon 
learn to make the most of their opportuni- 
ties for recreation. Sea bathing is a favorite 
amusement. At high noon or late in the af- 
ternoon the beach on Buzzard’s Bay pre- 
sents a lively scene. Floats are anchored 
out at some distance from the shore, and 
here congregate the “swimmers” and 
“divers,” while the “‘ waders,” ‘ splash- 
ers ” and “ paddlers ” keep nearer the shore. 
On the floats one will find professors and 
students vying with one another in feats of 
aquatic expertness. All ceremony is laid 
aside and in-the scuffles that frequently 
take place even an august professor takes 
an unexpected ducking with good grace and 
awaits his opportunity to duck the ducker. 

Then there are numerous excursions in the 
steam-launch “ Sagitta” or in the schooner 
‘“ Vigilant,” both of which belong to the la- 
boratories. Trips are made to Penikese, 
where Agassiz built his marine laboratory, 
the rough stone foundations of which are 
still viewed with reverence by the young 
biologist. Here one may see thousands of 
sea-birds hovering overhead and screaming 
discordantly. A short walk to the. opposite 
coast explains the excitement of the birds, 
for the little island of Penikese is a favorite 
breeding ground and one must tread care- 
fully to avoid crushing the eggs and newly 
hatched young that are scattered over acres 
upon acres of sand and meadow. Naushon, 
Cuttyhunk, Woepeckit and other islands of 
the Elizabethan group were visited during 
the summer. North Falmouth also is a fa- 
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vorite destination for excursions, the chief 
attraction being the armies of fiddler crabs 
that possess the beaches there. The comical 
little fellows move in battalions and scurry 
off at the approach of intruders, keeping 
their regular ranks and emitting a clicking, 
rustling sound of considerable volume. They 
all move sidewise, in crablike fashion, hold- 
ing aloft their one great chela or claw as 
though to keep it out of harm’s way. Space 
forbids a further account of the many places 
of interest in this vicinity; nor can I do more 
than make mention of the social evening 
gatherings for various purposes, of the song 
services on the U. S. Fish Commission’s pier, 
of the public lectures, of the picnics and 
clam-bakes, and of the baseball matches be- 
tween the “ Bug-hunters”’ and the “Town.” . 
The term “ Bug-hunters” is applied by the 
inhabitants to biologists in general. They 
regard us with a mixture of awe and pity, 
not being able to understand how rational 
beings can employ themselves in such a fash- 
ion. One day a friend of mine, while on a 
botanical tour, encountered two little maids 
out blackberrying. As he passed them he 
heard one say to the other in an awed whis- 
per, ‘‘ Bug-hunter.” 

In addition to these pleasure excursions, 
many collecting tours are made by land and 
by sea, affording as much pleasure as profit. 
One may go out any morning with the “ Sa- 
gitta ” to the nets, where all manner of finny 
creatures are captured. Frequently large 
game is secured. On one occasion I assisted 
at the landing of a huge shark that had be- 
come entangled in the nets. A stout rope 
was lashed to his tail and he was dragged 
backward for several miles behind the steam 
launch. This must have been a very humil- 
iating proceeding for the proud fish. He never — 
recovered from the indignity, but died quiet- 
ly after floundering around in the tank for 
an hour or two. 

One day an unusual thing happened. 
Some one was fortunate enough to harpoon a 
giant sunfish. The news of the capture sped 
swiftly and the zodélogists, descending like 
a cloud of vultures upon the unfortunate 
fish, tore him into shreds with their scalpels 
and their forceps and their scissors. The 
sun-fish is a rarity in the vicinity of Cape 
Cod, and he is as unique and interesting as 
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he is rare. It seems paradoxical to say it, but 
it is true that his breadth is greater than his 
length. He is encased completely in cartilagi- 
nous armor averaging two inches in thick- 
ness, and, altho he is classed with the bony 
fishes, he possesses not a single bone. Many 
were eager to obtain chunks and slices of 
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this creature, but lucky were they who se- 
cured the choice portions. 

Such incidents as this lend value to the 
summer’s work. The average biologist 
leaves Wood’s Holl with a broader outlook, 
a wider experience, a deeper interest in his 
work, and a desire to return. 


University oF CuicaGo, CHIcaGo, ILL, 


Where the Burden Falls. 


By M. K. 


“ HERE’s your cell,” said the officer, good- 
naturedly enough. “In you go,” and with 
equal good nature he locked the door and 
went off down the corridor. 

Left to himself, Jimmie Ryan sat down on 
the shelflike bed with a rather forlorn ex- 
pression. There was not much to look at. 
The cell was clean and, for a cell, not small, 
but it could hardly be called roomy. There 
was space for the bed, which was hinged 
against the wall, and for a stool, and room 
enough to walk up and down between them. 
Youcould take just six steps either way, Jim- 
mie remembered. Outside the cell ran an iron 
balcony and beyond this was the main wall 
of the prison; there were windows in it, but 
they were not so placed that anything of the 
outside world could be seen from the cells. 
There were grated doors along the balcony, 
and any one coming down the corridor could 
see through ‘them the interior of every cell. 
There was no chance to hide from the cu- 
rious; if you were particular about such 
things you might lie down on the cot and 
turn your face to the wall, but it was more 
interesting to try to stare the visitor out of 
countenance. There were no visitors now, 
tho, and nothing to do but to think. 

How gay it was on the Bowery, where he 
had been standing this morning, watching 
the passers by. There had been a great many 
of them, and they had moved erratically, 
flow fast, now slow, some going straight 
ahead, some stopping or turning back or 
darting down side streets. It was very dif- 
ferent from the lockstep. A stranger from 
another part of the town might have found 
the street dirty and noisy and the people a 
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weary, anxious, uninteresting company, but 
Jimmie had not been in a critical mood. For 
nim the lower Bowery stood for the king- 
doms of the world and the glory thereof. 
There was light and color and life; above all, 
there was motion and noise. The clanking 
rush of an elevated train and the grinding 
rattle of .a cable car are not in themselves 
attractive, but against the background of 
two silent years they have their charms. 
Still, it was not merely an appreciation of 
this fact which had kept him so long on this 
particular corner. There was a saloon there 
which in days gone by had been much pa- 
tronized by his friends and which had an at- 
tractive free lunch counter. Some one really 
ought to turn up and stand treat. Jimmie 
had eaten no breakfast, and had dispensed 
with supper the night before, so an offer of 


:this kind would have been unusually wel- 


come; but no one had appeared to aet as 
host. 

“Well,” he had sighed at last, “guess I 
might as well chase meself down to de Row; 
maybe some of de gang’ll be round there. 
Santiago ain’t no hotter ’n dis corner, and 
*taint half so dry.” 

On his way down he had held serious com- 
munion with himself on his future prospects 
and conduct. It was no new thing for Jim- 
mie to be hungry, but he did not enjoy the 
sensation, and he remembered now with 
sincere self-reproach a neglected opportu- 
nity. 

“IT could a’ snatched dat pocketbook last 
night as easy as shouting,” he mourned. “ De 
lady didn’t more ’n half have hold of it. An’ 
I didn’t git it! Well, I’m losing me nerve, 
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sure. Ev’ry time I see a cop it gives me de 
shivers. You’ve gotter brace up, Jimmie; 
git a grip on yorself, me boy. What ’d de 
fellers say if dey knowed how scary you’ve 
got?” 

Then he had found some of his “ gang” 
and they had all stood on the corner talking, 
just where Park Row branches off from the 
Bowery, and the close platforms of the ele- 
vated roads overhead shut off the heat of 
the day, and only a few stray sunbeams can 
shimmer down through the brown dusk. 
Jimmie had felt himself somewhat at a dis- 
advantage with the others. Not that it was 
anything against him that he had “done 
time;” rather the reverse. Still, society has 
its passwords and current chitchat, whether 
it exists on the East Side or in the uptown 
regions, and how can one keep up with these 
when one is behind bolts and bars? He 
could not talk understandingly about the 
ward boss, or the latest champion light- 
weight, or the favorite of the music halls; 
he did not know the newest airs, and he had 
no recent tales of informal scraps, or clever 
evasions of the law. Even the baseball rec- 
ords were unknown to him, and his slang 
was antiquated. No wonder he felt rather 
out of it. He had done his best, though, to 
acquit himself brilliantly, and had resolved 
more strenuously than ever to show his 
nerve at the first opportunity. Then the op- 
portunity had come and he had taken it, and 
it had led to—this. Jimmie set his teeth and 
looked hard at the opposite wall. 

He was roused by the sound of the key in 
the lock; an officer was showing some one 
into his cell. 

“ He’s just come in, sir, and won’t tell any- 
thing about himself, but you’re welcome to 
see what you can make of him.” 

Jimmie and the stranger looked at each 
other in silence. The visitor saw a boy of 
nineteen, hollow-chested and undersized, 
with shifty, evasive eyes, and a weak mouth, 
not disguised by the defiant, devil-may-care 
bearing Jimmie tried hard to assume. “ Not 
his first experience of a prison,” he thought, 
noticing how furtively Jimmie’s eyes avoided 
his. Jimmie saw a tall, muscular man, with 
friendly gray eyes, and proportions which in- 
spired respect. “Bet he could clean out de 
whole gang wid one hand,” he meditated. 
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But he was puzzled where to place the 
stranger; he was not a shyster lawyer, that 
was certain, and he did not look like any of 
the missionaries Jimmie was acquainted 
with. He would never have guessed that a 
man with such biceps could have engaged 
in prison visiting out of pure philanthropy; 
Jimmie’s idea of philanthropy involved a 
close connection with feebleness of body and 
mind. On the whole, he thought favorably 
of the stranger, and pushed the stool toward 
him, but his visitor took no notice of this 
overture. 

““What’s your name, my boy?” he asked. 

“Edward Sullivan,” answered Jimmie 
promptly. He had no especial distrust of 
the stranger, but experience had taught him 
that truth was to be handled cautiously. 

“And where do you live?” 

“Don’t live nowhere; hang ’round de Bow- 
ery most of de time.” 

“And haven’t you any home, or any one 
belonging to you?” 

“Naw.” 

“ Well, that’s pretty hard, Eddie,” said the 
stranger sympathetically. “It’s hard on a 
boy not to have anybody to look out for him 
and care about him. It’s pretty hard that 
you haven’t anybody to look after you when 
you’re sick, and to see that you get on all 
right when you’re well, and to mend your 
clothes and get you something to eat. It’s 
hard not to have any place to go home to at 
night, nor anybody who cares whether you 
come back or not.” - 

Jimmie shifted about uneasily. He was 
having a hard time, and he wasn’t used to 
sympathy. He wished the stranger wouldn’t 
talk in that way; it made him feel so sorry 
for himself. But his visitor had seen some- 
thing in his face which led him to go on. 

“It’s hard, too, not to have anybody to 
help you and keep you out of trouble, and 
who would care about what you were doing, 
and be sorry when you get taken up this 
way. If there were any one at all, now, 
who cared about you, and would come to see 
you, and bring you things you can’t get here, 
and speak a good word to the judge for you, 
and who'd be sorry if you got a long sen- 
tence, and lonesome without you—” 

Mr. Morton stopped short. Jimmie had 
dropped his head on his hands and was cry- 
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ing bitterly. The stranger sat down on the 
narrow bed beside him. i 

“Eddie, what’s your name?” he asked. 

“Jimmie Ryan,” sobbed the boy. 

“And how long have you been out of 
prison? ” 

“ Got out last Monday.” 

“And this is Saturday. 
all right this time?” 

“Umhumph,” sobbed Jimmie, affirmative- 
ly. 

“ Now, suppose you tell me all about it.” 

There was not much to tell, after all. Jim- 
mie had run wild on the streets, Mr. Morton 
gathered, and gone to school when the over- 
worked truant officer had been able to keep 
sight of him. He had eked out the insuffi- 
cient home living by such petty thefts as he 
could manage, and as he grew older these 
grew more serious. Two years before he 
had attempted a more daring feat than he 
had as yet essayed, and had been caught 
with a stolen watch in his possession. Then 
had come a two years’ sentence from which 
he had only just returned. 

“And what have they got you for this 
time,” asked Mr. Morton. 

“T was standing on de corner when a fel- 
ler I knowed come running up de street. 
‘Here, pard,’ he says, ‘de cop’s after me; 
you take dis,’ and he give me 4 watch. So 
I shoved it into me pocket, and he chased 
hisself off round de corner, and de cop come 
up, and he took me.” 

Ten minutes later Mr. Morton rejoined a 
friend he had left outside. ‘If you want to 
make a study of environments,”’ he went on, 
picking up the conversation where he had 
left it, “I’ve just been talking with a boy 
who might interest you. He isn’t twenty 
yet, but he has served one term in the peni- 
tentiary already, and is in for another be- 
yond a doubt. He’s had five days and a half 
of freedom, and now he’s back in the lockup 
again. He’s not a particularly bad fellow, 
either, so far as I can judge. He has two 
wishes we can gratify; he wants a clean 
shirt, and he wants .somebody to tell his 
mother. My wife will provide the shirt, and 
I’m going to see the mother now. Come 
along, and see how his environment suits his 
character.” 

Down Centre street they went, and then 
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east and further down, until they found 
themselves in a narrow winding street not 
far from the shadow of the bridge. Numbers 
are not always clearly marked in that part 
of town, and they had to hunt for the place 
they wanted. 

“This must be it,” said Mr. Morton, doubt- 
fully, making his way into a low entry on 
one side of a little general shop. The heat 
of the August sun had brought out innumer- 
able odors, which seemed stronger in this 
narrow passage than outside, even; one 
might have thought they were crowding in 
to escape the heat. The visitors’ feet told 
them that the fioor was uneven and the 
stairs worn, and with every few steps they 
trod on refuse of some sort; they could not 
see what it was for the darkness, but it 
seemed to account for some of the odors. 

“Look out for cats,” said Mr. Morton, as 
they groped their way up. ‘‘ They’re fond of 
lying about such stairs as these, and if you 
tread on them their owners don’t like it, and 
its trying to your own nerves.” 

On the third floor they stopped before an 
open door. 

“It was the third floor rear,” said Mr. Mor- 
ton, knocking vigorously. ‘‘ What .do you 
think of this as a centre of home influence?” 

The room was dark even on that glowing 
afternoon, and was dirty beyond descrip- 
tion. There was a cooking stove in one cor- 
ner, and near it a table on which stood. some 
unwashed crockery and the remains of a 
dish of fried bacon and soggy potatoes. 
Close by.a door opened into a windowless 
bedroom, nearly filled by a large double bed 
covered with a motley collection of old quilts 
and blankets. The walls of this inner room 
were hung with old garments; apparently it 
served as both bedroom and closet. From 
its recesses Mrs. Ryan was laboriously mak- 
ing her way with the aid of a crutch and 
every piece of furniture in her reach. Her 
face beamed with hospitable welcome at the 
sight of two strangers, but as Mr. Morten 
told their errand, she dropped into a chair 
and throwing her apron over her head wailed 
grievously. 

“Me poor b’y,” she lamented, “ an’ he only 
been home this week. Shure, ’tis a spite 
aginst him the p’lice have. He never did a 
bit o’ harrum in his life, sor.” 

















“He was sent up once before, wasn’t he?” 
asked Mr. Morton’s companion, a little mys- 
tified. 

“Yis, sor, he was; an’ maybe he did just 
take a watch that time, but that’s the only 
thing he ever did, and he never meant no 
harrum, Shure, what’s watches to a by’s 
life? And that’s. what they’re taking away 
from him, kaping him shut up all the time. 
An’ he not twinty yet. ’Tis a good son he 
was to me, sor. Oh, me Jimmie, me Jim- 
mie!” 

The neighbors were gathering in, attracted 
by Mrs. Ryan’s wails, and they all joined 
earnestly in maintaining Jimmie’s virtues, 
altho when Mr. Morton tried to learn what 
these were there was an evasive vagueness 
in the replies he got. Plainly, there was a 
strong tendency to treat the situation from 
an emotional standpoint, and to get all the 
excitement possible from it. Next to shar- 
ing in an actual arrest, the best thing possi- 
ble was to see how the family of the ar- 
rested one “took it.” Even Mrs. Ryan, in 
spite of her genuine grief, evidently felt that 
the occasion made certain demands on her, 
and was modestly aware of the distinction 
of her position. The two friends went out 
presently, leaving most of the women of the 
house crowded into tue room, vociferously 
and dramatically recounting all the arrests 
which had taken place in their neighborhood 
for six months past. : 

“TIT don’t know whether you’re familiar 
enough with tenements to know what this 
one implies,” said Mr. Morton. -“ You saw 
what the bedroom is; that means that the 
children have slept out on the street or on 
doorsteps or wherever they could whenever 
the weather was warm enough. You saw 
Mrs. Ryan’s lameness; how can she possibly 
keep the rooms clean and cook their meals 

in anything but the rudest possibie style? 
Of course they took to the street. The father 
is a longshoreman, Mrs. Ryan says, and it’s 
plain enough he’s one of the kind who work 
one day and drink two, so Jimmie had an 
‘impaired constitution and a taste for loaf- 
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ing, if not for drink, to begin life with. 
Well—” 

“Well,” said his companion, stopping to 
shake hands as he turned into Pearl street, 
“T’m much obliged to you for letting me join 
you in this expedition. I’m afraid your 
friends down here aren’t just the kind of lit- 
erary material I was looking for, but I’ve 
been impressed, I assure you.” 

He had been so much impressed that he 
made quite an effective story of it ata 
luncheon a week or two later. 

“ And, really, you know,” he concluded, 
“it suggests such a lot of questions. It’s 
the fashion nowadays to hold society respon- 
sible for everything, but, as a component 
factor of society, I honestly can’t see how I 
am to blame for the fact that Jimmie Ryan 
was born in such a family and grew up un- 
der such surroundings. On the other hand, 
I don’t see how Jimmie Ryan, born in such 
a family-and growing up under such sur- 
roundings, is to blame if he occasionally 
covets his neighbor’s watch effectively. But 
then, again, society can hardly be blamed 
for putting a young fellow with a tendency 
to annex other people’s watches where he 
won’t be exposed to temptation. Nobody 
seems to blame, but somehow it all seems 
wrong. I’m not a socialist, and I haven’t 
any remedies to propose, hut it strikes me 
it’s rather hard on Jimmie.” 

It was rather hard on Jimmie; at that mo- 
ment he was listening to the words which 
sent him back to prison. The judge added a 
few kindly admonitions, suitable to so young 
an offender who was already well started asa 
repeater, but Jimmie did not hear them. He 
was thinking of the Bowery, the last time he 
had seen it, and of the weary succession of 
gray, monotonous days, each a reproduction 
of yesterday and a faithful prophecy of to- 
morrow, which must pass before he would 
see the streets again, and he was wonder- 
ing, too, with a dull despair, whether, next 
time he got out, it would be a week or only 
two days before he would be rearrested. 


Provipence, R, I, 





An Outing with the Boomerang. 


By H. Virstow. 


More than one good-natured editor has 
been asked the question: “Is there such a 
thing as the boomerang?” Of course the 
answer always is, “ Yes.” But believing that 
few, comparatively, of American readers 
have seen one, a brief description of it and 
some of its remarkable work from the stand- 
point of one who has had some acquaintance 
with the Australian native may not be un- 
interesting. 

Probably less would have been thought of 
it outside of what may be termed its habitat 
had its name not become pretty well natural- 
ized as a pet one of politicians and political 
writers, to indicate, in an invidious sense, 
however, the return of the water-cast bread, 
after many days. 


Hence the expression, “It will return, like. 


a boomerang, upon him,” has become a forc- 
ible way of suggesting the deserts of an op- 
ponent in the recoil of his own misdeeds. 

Whether the reader would ever succeed in 
making a boomerang without practical in- 
struction I do not know. But if he would 
like to try it on a small scale, in which he 
will probably succeed, here are the simple 
instructions. 

Take a piece of a visiting or business card 
and cut out the following figure: : 


amine 


Now place it on a smooth board or a book- 
cover, a couple of inches from the top edge, 
and with the inner angle toward the bottom 
of the book. 

It will then occupy the same position, with 
regard to the operator, that the figure here 
given does to the reader. 

Now tilt the book a little upward, then 
with a light fillip of the thumb and second 
finger of the right hand strike the edge of 
the longer side of the toy with sufficient 
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force to send it about two feet from the 
book. 

The miniature boomerang will sail off, if 
properly struck, with a whirling motion and 
then return to you. 

It will not, however, rise, as the real one 
will, for the reason that the card is flat on 
both sides. I need hardly say that the ex- 
periment must be tried in a room where 
there is no wind to disturb the figure in its 
course. 

A little practice will enable one to succeed 
three times out of four. 

I knew nothing of toy boomerangs on the 
evening when my dusky friend, the native 
Currabubla, sat at my hut door, in the inte- 
rior of Queensland. He was one of the most 
expert throwers of the boomerang I had ever 
seen. 

He sat there with the weapon across his 
knees, except when he occasionally lifted it 
to his shaggy black hair, in the futile effort 
to attempt to smooth what had never known 
a comb in the thirty years of his life. 

I took the boomerang and examined it. 
There was nothing about it different from 
many others I had seen. I_knew how they 
were made, tho I had never attempted to 
make one. 

Indeed,-I never saw a white man who was 
ever further advanced in this respect than 
I was, and during a seven months’ journey 
through the heart of Australia I never saw 
a white man attempt to throw one. 

A brief description of the one owned by 
Currabubla will suffice for all. 

The native hunts for a root of some tough 
wood, which when dry is.of light texture. 
The wattle, or myall, answers pretty well. 
He splits or shaves it until it pretty nearly 
resembles the required shape. One side 
may be a little longer than the other, but I 
do not know that it is necessary. The differ- 
ence, however, will not be more than an inch 
or two. 

By careful manipulation he dries it slowly 
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by the fire. Time is of no value to him, so 
he takes all be needs. As he dries it he 
shaves it with a bone, or a sharp stone (un- 
less he is where civilization can furnish him 
with a piece of glass or a knife), so as to pre- 
sent a smooth, rounding surface on each side. 

This surface is perhaps two and a half 
inches wide and three-quarters of an inch 
through at its thickest part, and comes down 
to an edge. 

When complete it weighs perhaps twelve 
ounces. 

There is sometimes a slight variation in 
the shape, some being a little more bent, 
others a little straighter. 

[ talked with him about boomerangs until 
the light breeze that had been blowing all 
the afternoon had passed, and on my sug- 
gestion that it was a favorable time to ex- 
hibit his skill, he got up and told me to fol- 
low him. 

There was near the hut a little plain of 
perhaps twenty acres. He took the boomer- 
ang by one end, convex surface down, and 
the edge forward, and lifted it to his mouth. 

I asked him afterward why he did this, 
and he told me that it was to find the direc- 
tion of the wind. But as there was no wind 
blowing I concluded that he did it in this 
case from force of habit. 

He then threw it with all his might at a 
slightly inclined angle from where he stood. 
Anything else than a boomerang would have 
fallen to the ground after it had exhausted 
the momentum given it by the thrower. Not 
so with this. Slowly it ascended, in grace- 
ful curves, until it had reached a hight of 
perhaps twenty feet, when it began to re- 
turn, still preserving the curve motion. 

Common as the sight was to me, I could 
not help admiring it. Gradually the weapon 
came toward us, and Currabubla had to step 
aside to prevent its striking him. 

It dropped to the ground some twenty-five 
feet behind us. 

If 1 should be asked what it is that causes 
it to rise after being thrown in a direction 
almost horizontal to the thrower, I should 
say that this motion is very likely caused by 
the pressure of the air on the under side, the 
ascent being also aided by the circular mo- 
tion imparted to it by the thrower. 

Of course the native can give you no ex- 
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planation of the phenomenon. Nor does one 
care to press him for reasons which are be- 
yond his dull comprehension, when his won- 
derful skill (unshared, I believe, by any 
other nation) is witnessed in seemingly in- 
vesting this piece of wood with a life-like 
aptitude. 

Stories of the fatal skill of the Australian 
in throwing the boomerang are not uncom- 
mon. In the writer’s opinion, however, many 
of these spring from a desire to minister to 
the marvelous. 

Whether thrown on a horizontal line or in- 
clined plane it would fall to the ground as 
soon as it struck an obstruction. Hence the 
peculiar property of the boomerang, that of 
returning to the thrower, and which is the 
reason of its notoriety, would be neutral- 
ized. 

One may easily conceive that its sharp 
edge, striking man or beast, might produce 
a painful wound, but it would not be as for- 
midable a weapon as the native spear. 

In a more than ten ‘years’ residence in 
Victoria, Queensland and New South Wales, 
during which time I came in contact with 
the full-blooded native, I never heard of any 
exceptional work of the boomerang in war 
or the chase, or that it was regarded with 
half as much fear as the spear, which is 
their main weapon. 

The native would be foolish, indeed, to risk 
the loss in war of the boomerang, instead of 
the more fatal spear, which does not require 
half the labor to make it. 

My own opinion is that boomerang-throw- 
ing should be classed among the features of 
aboriginal amusement, rather than as a dan- 
gerous means of war or the chase. 

But, viewed from this standpoint, it must 
still rank as one of the most ingenious pro- 
ductions in savage history, especially when 
we consider it as the work of one of the low- 
est tribes of the earth. 

Of its origin we know nothing. The Duke 
of Argyle, in speaking of its probable origin, 
says: “At some period of the New Holland- 
er’s history some one threw a crooked 
branch and observed its curious and unex- 
pected flight.” Possibly so. But it is doubt- 
ful if nature ever invested such a branch 
with the faculty of returning to the thrower. 


Union Ciry, Micu, 








A Hot Weather Trip in Japan. 


By Dwight W. 


OnE who is engaged in regular educational 
work has little time to make trips out into 
the country except in the summer vacation, 
and the great heat of a Japanese summer 
does not make that a favorable time for go- 
ing about, so that when I had occasion re- 
cently to make a trip across to the north 
coast it was quite a new experience, altho I 
had been over the same road before at an- 
other time of the year. The traveler by 
jinrikisha in Japan in August must expect 
warm weather and a plenty of it, but he at 
least will not be troubled by coal smoke and 
cinders, nor by dust except on a few espe- 
cially well traveled roads, and the country 
is beautifully verdant with the rice which is 
growing on every spot that can be irrigated. 
As this has been a somewhat dry summer, 
in many places the farmers are to be seen 
hard at work raising water for their fields 
from wells or ditches, often with the old- 
fashioned well-sweep, often with a paddle- 
wheel which the man turns with his feet 


while standing on top of it and with the 


paddles of which he raises the. water from 
the ditch to the field. 

In hot weather, however, one must not ex- 
pect to travel fast, as the jinrikisha men 
commonly do not travel so fast as in cooler 
weather and also stop frequently to rest. 
Instead of going at the rate of five miles an 
hour, one very likely will not make more 
than four, and must expect to have his man 
stop every hour at a wayside tea-house. It 
gets rather monotonous to have the invari- 
able cup of tea (of the cheapest quality) 
brought out at every stop, and the equally 
invariable offer of a brazier of coals (for 
lighting one’s pipe) seems especially superflu- 
ous at this time of the year. ' 

In starting out for a trip into the country 
one must send in advance to Tokyo for a 
travel-pass, but fortunately our residence- 
pass for living in the city is good for the 
whole prefecture, which extends away 
across to the Japan Sea and includes all my 
proposed journey on this occasion. The road 
was built a few years ago by the prefectural 
government and is admirably laid out, but 
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being macadamized with too large stones it 
is rough in some places, and riding steadily 
in an ordinary jinrikisha is very wearying to 
the back. Our road goes over the mountain 
ridge which borders this valley on the west, 
then goes for ten miles through a beautiful 
valley till it comes to the back-bone of the 
island, crosses that, and then descends the 
valley of a stream which finally becomes a 
considerable river, to its mouth, and thence 
along the cliffs which border the shore of the 
Japan Sea for several miles to the town 
which was the goal of our journey. Japanese 
inns of the better sort have not a little that 
is attractive about them, if it is not cold 
weather and if the traveler has put out of 
his mind all thought of home comforts and 
conveniences, but privacy is not always one 
of their virtues, and since adjoining rooms 
are only divided by paper screens six feet 
high you are likely to get the full benefit of 
your neighbors’ conversation. In hot weath- 
er, in order to get all the air that is to be 
had, the separation between two rooms is 
apt to be still less, perhaps nothing at all, or 
else a transparent screen made of reeds. At 
night unless the traveler carries his own bed- 
covering he must take his choice between 
none and the same thick and heavy com- 
fortable which is used in winter. 

The place to which we went has near it 
what is counted one of the three most fa- 
mous pieces of scenery in Japan—what is 
known as the “ Heaven-Bridge,” a long and 
very narrow spit of sand covered with trees 
and extending very nearly quite across the 
bay. 

Our object in going there was to assist at 
the wedding of the pastor of the church, he 
being a graduate of our theological semi- 
nary. and the bride (who was escorted by us 
to her new home) being a graduate of the 
Kobe College. 

The wedding was at the house of one of the 
Christians, where two tables with chairs and 
the pile of documents on one of the tables 
almost made us think that we had come to 
an ecclesiastical council. The minister tak- 
ing his place at one table and the master of 
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ceremonies at the other, proceedings com- 
menced with the entrance of the bridal party 
and included three hymns, a Scripture read- 
ing, two prayers, and a sermon (fortunately 
a short one), besides the ceremony proper; 
after which came the reading of numerous 
congratulatory letters and telegrams, while 
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we were sipping the inevitable tea and look- 
ing at some ornamental confectionery which 
was distributed in boxes. The next day a 
few invited guests took dinner with the 
happy pair at a villa on the seashore. 


Then we were free to come home. 
Kyoto, JAPAN, 


\ 


Vacation Schools. 


By Sadie 


WITH the close of the school year begins a 
period of danger to the morals and health of 
the children of the poor. The children of the 
well-to-do have every provision made to safe- 
guard and occupy them during the vacation 
months; picnics and country excursions are 
arranged and much careful thought is given 
to planning how to spend the long hot days. 
The children of the poor, however, are forced 
onto the hot and dusty street which to many 
becomes a school for crime. They have 
neither retreat nor place of recreation. Their 
homes in the stifling tenements are too 
crowded and the parks too distant for them 
to use; they are without books or playthings 
or legitimate pastime beyond the excitement 
of the street with its various evils, and it 
may even be necessary to have recourse to 
the garbage box for a temporary plaything 
in lieu of a ball, for example. Their native 
energy forced back on itself and long pent 
up, seeking an outlet and finding none, bursts 
forth in what is called their crime, but is 
ours—it is merely an explosion naturally 
bringing ruin in its train, and wasting force 
which properly guarded and guided would 
have helped move on the world to a higher 
plane. ‘ 

The vacation school meets the evils of 
these conditions and seeks to overcome them. 
It is in no sense a continuation of the regular 
school work. All attendance is voluntary; it 
is open during the mornings of six weeks in 
July and August. 

These statements hold good of the schools 
in New York and Philadelphia, in both of 
which cities they were in 1898 maintained by 
the Board of Education, and of those in Bos- 
ton, Brooklyn, Cambridge, Baltimore, In- 
dianapolis and Chicago, where they were 
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maintained under private auspices. In what 
follows the Chicago schools are in mind both 
because the work there was somewhat 
broader than in other cities and because the 
writer is more familiar with that work. 

In 1898 the Women’s Clubs of Chicago 
undertook to mother some thousand little 
ones during the summer and to plan for them 
so that they should not only be protected 
from ordinary temptation but should be bet- 
tered by the summer’s experience. 

As a result of careful consideration the Va- 
eation School Board determined: that no 
text-books should be used, that a weekly ex- 
cursion should be the center round which the 
curriculum shoul swing and that this cur- 
riculum should consist of manual training, in- 
cluding sewing for the larger girls, drawing, 
painting and woodwork, nature study, gym- 
nastics and music. 

So far as the committee knew this experi- 
ment of making excursions to the country an 
integral part of the school course had been 
tried nowhere else and that it succeeded 
in doing all that was hoped from it was the 
committee’s chief cause of rejoicing. 

Five schools were opened on July 5, accom- 
modating 2,000 children; over 6,000 applied 
for admission, and so strong was the deter- 
mination to get in that in one case the police 
had to be called to clear the halls of the in- 
sistent parents and children. 

The attendance was excellent; one most 
significant fact being that attendance in the 
higher grades was greater than in the lower, 
contrary to the record of the ordinary 
schools, a fact ascribable, it is thought, to 
the method pursued—namely, that of train- 
ing the eye, not only to seeing, but observ- 
ing, of training the hands to expressing the 
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impressions gained; in short that of inducing 
and developing self-activity instead of mere- 
ly emphasizing receptivity, such as is too 
much the case with the almost exclusively 
brain work of our schools. 

Each week the whole school, in groups of 
varying sizes was taken to some park, or 
farm, or suburb; and according to the nature 
of the place observations were made and ma- 
terial gathered as the basis for study during 
the week. Trees and flowers and birds, 
stones and soil were carefully observed and 
many were the interesting discoveries of the 
children; butterflies and bees, aye, even 
snakes and frogs and fishes were carried 
back alive for further study, in boxes special- 
ly prepared for the purpose. 

The gymnastic work was not a mere few 
minutes’ exercise; a full period was given 
to it, with the principles of order, obedience 
and co-operation underlying all that was 
done. Many of the games taught the chil- 
dren were afterward found being played on 
the street. 

Six thousand dollars in round numbers was 
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In An Old Meadow. 






expended in these schools, the cost per cap- 
ita being about $3, one-fourth of which was 
expended for the excursions. Had the com- 
mittee not limited each class to forty the 
average cost would have been much lessened, 
but the results would certainly have been 
less satsfactory. 

Just what these results are cannot now be 
determined-—the growth of the seed is not 
measurable—yet even before the first tiny 
green leaflet pushes its way up through the 
soil we know it is growing. So with these 
children in the vacation schools. We know 
the seeds of good planted during the six 
weeks will blossom forth in their own good 
time. We look for our great men only from 
the country child—the city child has not had 
half a chance. He needs God’s sunshine as 
it comes to him direct without being first 
dimmed by clouds of smoke; he needs con- 
tact with growing grass and flowing stream, 
he needs place to run about and stretch to 
his full hight and to these the vacation 
schools help him. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 






By Eliza Woodworth. 


How oft the housewife crossed this meadow wide 
To gather healing plants, in sweet old days! 
Stooping along the tangled, stony side, 
Where flourished herbs,.and weeds, and briery sprays. 


Within her basket, wove of birchen bark, 
She laid faint-scented plumes of goldenrod, 
And slender culms of rushes, jointed dark, 


And mallow leaves, close growing to the sod. 


In dim, damp nooks, the bitter boneset grew 


Tor her, and comfrey, with its roots of black; 
And tufts of fragrant pennyroyal blew 


Above the ribwort plantain in her track. 


Pale catmint spikes she found in sunny spots, 
And tansy leaves, like notched and heavy lace; 

And wool rosets, with buds in golden knots, 
Where shafts of mullein rocked with lazy grace. 


~ 





Green mustard pods, and yellow roots of yarrow, 

She took, with hoarhound’s square and rugged stems; 
Then softly mused, “I’ll come again to-morrow!” 

And homeward went beside the meadow hems. 


WasuincTon, D, C. 
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The Rough Riders.* 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a more 
thoroughly American book than this, Colonel 
Roosevelt’s story of the Rough Riders. Not 
only is it American in spirit, but in every de- 
tail, from its introductory pages to its appen- 
dices, it is a document exclusively stamped 
with the impress of what is most radically 
characteristic of the American people. No- 
where in the world, save in the United 
States, could the things described in these 
pages have been done. The very name, 
Rough Riders, the “ materials ” of which the 
little command was made up, the purpose 
that inspired its officers and men and the cir- 
culnstances attending its rapid organization 
and mobilization, taken as a whole, can be 
regarded as nothing more or less than a 
manifestation of Americanism pure and sim- 
ple. Something immensely enterprising in 
spirit, something almost primitive, yet em- 
bodying the boldest extremes of modernism, 
something frankly elementary and simple, 
yet radically advanced and complex, ex- 


ploited without reserve, cannot fail to have 


full swing on the reader as soon as the book 
is well begun. 

Mr. Roosevelt has shown that he is a man. 
Virility asserts itself in all of his acts. A 
sportsman content with no game save the 
largest and most dangerous or most difficult 
to find and capture; a ranchman fond of the 
burly men who play with the ponderous con- 
ditions of frontier life; a citizen naturally 
ranged with the line of safety, honesty, law, 
order; a civil officer inflexibly set upon doing 
plain duty, and a military leader who in fact 
led—this is a simple statement of what Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt stands for. His book is a 
strong reflection of the man. He has written 
it well, with solid pressure of great common- 
sense, so that it tells just what we had the 
right to expect from the leader of the Rough 
Riders about the Rough Riders. © : 

This book is neither surprising nor disap- 
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pointing; but it is satisfying; we feel that 
we are reading the very truth. There is 
neither mock-modesty nor overstatement, 
neither shyness nor swagger in the style. 
What the First United States Cavalry did in 
the war with Spain is told, and without re- 
serve. From the first thought about calling 
together an effective force of strong and will- 
ing men peculiarly fitted for hard and dash- 
ing cavalry service to the disbanding of the 
Rough Riders after the close of the war, 
everything is firmly and clearly sketched 
without apparent embarrassment or desire to 
emphasize or soften any part. 

One thing projects itself from this unique 
history: Theodore Roosevelt was the Rough 
Riders, and they were Theodore Roosevelt. 
The man knew the sort of men he wanted, 
and he got them. The men knew what sort 
of leader they would best like to follow, and 
they found him. When leader and men came 
together they fused, and the result was 
Theodore Roosevelt. We do not mean that 
Governor Roosevelt’s way of telling his story 
makes this effect, it does not; the fact simply 
tells itself through the dramatic action which 
runs from page to page of the book. Curi- 
ously enough there is no hero in this ro- 
mantic drama of real life; or rather every 
one of the dramatis® persone is a hero, or 
heroic unit, and of them all there comes an 
heroic body—the Rough Riders. This body 
is a battering-ram, whose head is Colonel 
Roosevelt, and it knocks a hole through the 
old hard wall of Spanish resistance to Amer- 
ican civilization. : 

We do not care to tell in our poor way the 
story of this book; our readers will wish to 
take it direct from Governor Roosevelt’s pen; 
what we must say is that we have seldom 
read a more interesting record of human ac- 
tion. It is epic, dramatic, lyric, romantic; it 
refutes with splendid display of concentrated 
power the argument recently made by a dis- 
tinguished critic to show that romantic inci- 
dents are childish in fiction, because they 
really do not come in life. They do come in 
life, and they accomplish more for civiliza- 
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tion in one month than all that Spanish and 
Russian and French novelists can do in a 
century. One Roosevelt is worth a million 
Tolstois, a million Zolas, Valdés, Galdés, a 
million Flauberts. This book is a simple 
document proving it. We are just feeling 
once’ more the tremendous worth of heroes. 
Every age must feel it once. Dewey, Watson, 
Wheeler, Lawton, Roosevelt. They have 
given us the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico— 
a broad area added to our civilization, our 
influence for good, our breadth of standing 
before God and men. If this addition means 
nothing then our country, our civilization and 
our power for good mean nothing. 

A book like this by Governor Roosevelt is 
an encouragement to manliness, to self con- 
fidence, to patriotism, to virile stubbornness 
in the pursuit of great objects. One page of 
it is worth more to the youthful hearts of 
America than all the books ever written by 
puling pessimists whose burden is the fear 
that their country is rotten, its citizens mon- 
sters and its civilization a sham. It is a book 
of true brotherhood, telling how cowboys, 
border woodsmen, college athletes, railroad 
men, doctors, poor men’s sons, rich men’s 
sons, waifs, and, indeed, men of all classes 
were compressed into a regiment, solid, 
unanimous, invincible, a column of crystal- 
lized patriotism. 

A portrait of Governor Roosevelt in his 
Rough Rider uniform and many other por- 
traits and illustrations from photographs add 
interest and value to the text, while the mus- 
ter-out roll of names and the appendices com- 
plete a unique and singularly fascinating 
piece of history. 





Ture LIFE AND WorRK OF THOMAS DUDLEY, 
THE SECOND GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Augustine Joncs. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Pp. 482. $5.00.) Nothing is more inter- 
esting than the manner in which strong per- 
sonalities impress themselves upon the minds 
not only of their own, but of succeeding gen- 
erations, so that they are loved and hated, 
accused or defended with warmth and vigor 
even hundreds of years after their earthly 
forms have crumbled to dust. Governor 
Thomas Dudley was one of the great men of 
the little colony which he helped to start on 
its upward way. He was strong of charac- 
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ter and conviction, intensely conscientious, 
intolerant of wrong and of wrongdoers—in- 
cluding some things and persons that are 
now deemed to be more nearly in the right 
than himself—free of spirit, a far-sighted 
lover of political liberty, at once stout-heart- 
ed and warm-hearted; irascible, perhaps, yet 
magnanimous and honest with the sort of 
honesty that does not stop at the surface, 
but permeates the whole nature. In his own 
time he had both friends and enemies, but 
the former were far more numerous than 
the latter if we may judge from all the good 
words that were written about him by con- 
temporaries. This is probably due to the 
fact that a majority of his fellows agreed 
with his religious and political convictions. 
After his death there arose those who knew 
not the man and who hated his views. Dud- 
ley was a Calvinist of Calvinists, and that 
creed has long since ceased to be popular. 
Yet, as Mr. Jones says, and as all fair-mind- 
ed students of history must admit, “ Liberty 
has ever flourished most where Calvinism 
has predominated.” Looking from our pres- 
ent vantage ground (the ground which would 
never have been ours to stand upon but for 
their labors) back into the far perspective 
the path of the Puritan seems to have been 
but narrow. Yet the path they trod was 
broad. to their feet; quite as broad, proba- 
bly, as our own paths will seem when they, 
too, shall be looked back upon with the eyes 
of the twenty-second century. “ For their 
time,” as Mr. Jones says, the Puritans “ were 
very liberal. They laid broad foundations in 
education and in politics (considering their 
historic period), upon which one of the most 
perfect superstructures in the world has 
arisen.”’ At one time there were some rather 
sharp disputes between Governor Winthrop 
and Governor Dudley, of which the former 
has left his version in writing, as the latter 
failed to do. There could not really have 
been any serious matter for contention, be- 
cause both were good and honest men, and 
made up their little differences, continuing, 
thereafter, to be good friends and fellow 
workers in the cause which both so sincere- 
ly loved. In religious matters Winthrop 
may have been a trifle broader than Dudley. 
In political affairs the contrary seems to 
have been the case, Dudley sharing more in 
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the democratic views of Mr. Hooker and the 
band which established the Connecticut 
Commonwealth. Mr. Jones has bestowed 
infinite labor upon his subject and has made 
an elaborate and able defense of one who 
has been unduly maligned for being simply a 
typical product of the best influences of his 
time—bigoted but sincere; severe but just, 
and always laboring along progressive lines 
even tho he sometimes stumbled by the way. 
The book is twice too long and is disfigured 
by certain little flings at some of the old 
Puritans who do not seem to the author to 
have received the censure which they de- 
served at least as much as Dudley. Four 
times in different parts of the volume is re- 
peated with bitter emphasis the incident of 
the excision of the red cross from the Brit- 
ish flag by Governor Endicott; a deed which 
certainly reflects no credit upon Endicott, 
but this does not lighten the shadows over 
Dudley’s name. The volume has its blem- 
ishes, but on the whole it is one of value and 
interest to all earnest students of American 
history. 

THE Book oF GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Hor- 
ace G. Hutchinson, with contributions by Miss 
Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J. H. Taylor, H. 
J. Whigham and Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
With 71 Portraits. (Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York. $5.00.) It is only a few 
years ago that golf first was played in this 
country and was laughed at as “an old 
man’s game,” to be followed as a harmless 
sort of pleasure by the weak-kneed. This 
sarcastic comment quickly changed to inter- 
est and later to genuine enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation of the real possibilities of the 
game, and now it seems as tho it would be- 
come the most important of national pas- 
times. As the number of players has in- 
creased, so has the literature of the game, 
and golf books are now almost as plentiful 
as handicap tournaments. To “keep silent 
on the stroke” is very different from keep- 
ing silent about the stroke, and the followers 
of the game are never weary of talking and 
reading about its plays and players. This 
latest book of Hutchinson’s will appeal es- 
pecially to those who already have some 
tolerable knowledge of golf, for the larger 
and a unique part of it is taken up with in- 
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stantaneous photographs of many of the 
strongest players making those shots in 
which they particularly excel, with com- 
ments describing the different styles, strokes 
and stances. We read this book with inter- 
est, and shall return to its pages with profit 
on those alas! innumerable days when we 
seem to be “ off our game,” for here we can 
study the picture of some expert making suc- 
cessfully just the stroke we failed in, and be 
helped by the author’s masterly observations 
and comparisons to modify and improve eur 
play. The contributed chapters on the his- 
tory, practice and implements of the game 
are interesting and instructive, written as 
they are by those pre-eminent in the golfing 
world, and the mechanical part of the book 
seems about perfect. Altogether it is as neces- 
sary to the progressive golfer as a well filled 
bag of clubs. 


ON THE SoutTH AFRICAN FRONTIER. The 
und Observations of an Ameri- 
can in Mashonaland end Matabeleland. By 
William Harvey Brown. With illustrations 
and maps. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00.) It is impossible, in a short no- 
tice, to give a fair impression of a book like 
this. Works on Africa are pouring pell mell 
from the press; they are all more or less in- 
teresting, because Africa is interesting. The 
present volume has the captivating power of 
enthusiasm and personal energy. The au- 
thor writes with evident delight in his sub- 
ject, and in his preface he says: “ This work 
is a narrative of the author’s experience and 
observations, partly as naturalist of an ex- 
pedition sent out by the United States Gov- 
ernment in 1889 to the west coast of Africa, 
but mainly as collector, big-game hunter, 
gold seeker, landowner, citizen and soldier, 
during seven years’ participation in the set- 
tlement and early development of Rhodesia.” 
It is a story told rapidly and effectively. The 
author participated in everything that of- 
fered adventure. He went on scouting expe- 
ditions, fought hand to hand with savages, 
killed large game, collected specimens, trav- 
eled and explored, tried his hand at farming. 
His style suits his purpose very well. The 
reader is hustled along from incident to in- 
cident, the country is shown him, the people, 
both the wild and the civilized, come before 
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him in picturesque reality and the impres- 
sion as a whole is very strong. The book 
has its scientific value. The ethnological 
chapters and those on natural history ob- 
servations are very interesting. Many ex- 
cellent pictures from drawings and photo- 
graphs illustrate the text, and there are 
some good maps and an index. 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN. By Mrs. Hugh Fra- 
ger. If Vols. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $7.50 the set.) In these two large 
and beautiful volumes we have a series of 
bright, chatty letters written by the wife of 
the late British Minister to Japan. Mrs. 
Frazer, of course, had the best of opportuni- 
ties to observe the manners and customs of 
the Japanese people, from the Emperor and 
his family down to common laborers and 
servants, and she used her advantages to 
good purpose. Her letters do not go into 
statistics, she assumes no critical airs; but 
she sets down in lively, familiar style what 
she has observea and experienced. One 
learns a good deal by reading what she has 
to say about the homes, home life, domestic 
habits, customs, traditions and the thousand 
and oneminor affairs of the people; and while 
she indulges little in mere landscape descrip- 
tion her sketches of places, scenes, buildings 
and natural objects are both entertaining and 
evidently true. Two hundred and fifty il- 
lustrations, many of them full page, have 
been selected with judgment and they add 
largely to the beauty and value of this nota- 
bly entertaining work. The publishers 
have, indeed, spared no pains to make their 
part of the labor effective. 

MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOURGOGNE, 1812- 
1813. Compiled from the Original Manuscript 
by Paul Cotiier. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xvii, 
856. (Doubleday & McClure Company, New 
York. $1:50.) At first sight one is tempted 
to regard this book as a literary fraud. Af- 
terward one concludes that, if it be such, it 
is even more than worthy to rank with De- 
foe’s “Account of the Plague in London.” 
There is every reason to believe that this re- 
lation is just what it professes to be—a nar- 
rative of Napoleon’s Russian campaign as 
seen by a sergeant of the guard, and told 
long years after from a few letters and mem- 
oranda, and the vivid memory of a vigorous 
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old man. The editor says that he has made 
no alterations in the text save to correct 
grammatical and orthographical errors, and 
there is reason to believe his assertion. The 
interestof the narration is like that of Verest- 
chagin’s pictures. One is held against one’s 
will. The Peace Society could have no more 
efficient aid in its work than a free distribu- 
tion of this gruesomely fascinating and sim- 
ple narrative. 

THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Justin McCarthy. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 
This is Part I of Mr. McCarthy’s contribu- 
tion to the “ Story of the Nations ” series be- 
ing issued by the Messrs. Putnam. It covers 
the period of English history from 1800-1835. 
A very interesting and valuable sketch it is 
of the political development of a great na- 
tion—a vivid and attractive pen drawing of 
English life in its great movements. Mr. 
McCarthy, as our readers know, thinks with 
vigor and writes as he thinks. His book is 
history, but it is also a striking piece of 
thoughtful and forceful personal expression. 
Students of English history, especially those 
who have not the time to plod through the 
extended works, will find this an admirable 
help. It will leave a comprehensive impres- 
sion; it will enforce thought; it will cast 
strong light upon difficult questions and sug- 
gest new points of view, altho the reader 
may in the end refuse to accept some of Mr. 
McCarthy’s most prominent theories and ar- 
guments. It is a stimulating piece of his- 
torical sketching. 

SomE COLONIAL MANSIONS AND THOSE WHO 
LIVED IN THEM. Edited by Thomas Allen 
Glenn. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadel- 
phia. Vol. 1.) The subject of this volume is 
one which appeals to the popular taste of the 
moment, and the publishers have done their 
part well. Paper, type and _ illustrations 
leave little to be desired. As the editor is a 
member of several genealogical societies 
there is some reason to assume that—as far 
as they go—the genealogical tables appended 
are correct. The book is offered as a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of home life in co- 
lonial days, but, in fact, we find extremely 
little concerning it that the most careless 
reader did not know already, while a great 
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deal is omitted which is known and should 
not be allowed to be forgotten. The subjects 
of the chapters are well chosen, but they are 
‘carelessly treated. The material was abun- 
dant, and with skillful treatment might have 
made a most interesting volume. There 
seems to have been no attempt at original re- 
search and no sifting. of the matter pre- 
sented. 


THE CIVIL WAR ON THE BORDER. By Wiley 
Britton, ‘Late of the War Department. Vol. II. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) 
In this second volume Mr. Britton brings his 
“Narrative of Military Operations in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas and the Indian Ter- 
ritory ” to an end. It is a history of a thrill- 
ing part of the great civil war. The opera- 
tions on the border from 1863 to 1865 were 
conducted under great difficulties arising out 
of the attitude of the people of the States 
and Territory involved. Mr. Britton’s nar- 
rative shows careful study and painstaking 
work. His book is a valuable one, which 
should be in every library and have the spe- 
cial attention of historical students. The 
absence of an: index is a grave defect; but 
there is a good table of contents. 


From PLorzK To Boston. By Mary Antin. 
(Boston: W. B. Clarke & Company.) Mr. I. 
Zangwill has written an interesting “ Fore- 
word ” for this curious and engaging sketch 
of travel and experience by a young girl, a 
mere child of eleven. The scrap, for it is 
scarcely more, was first written in Yiddish 
and afterward turned into English when the 
author had had but two years of study in our 
language. Its chief interest and value is the 
open view it gives of the precocious child’s 
feelings during her journey from Plotzk to 
Boston, a Jewish refugee seeking freedom 
and happiness in our free and happy country. 
It adumbrates a whole world of suggestion 
which must strangely affect every thoughtful 
reader. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING AS APPLIED TO 
Home Decoration. By Samuel T. Maynard, 
Professor of Botany and Horticulture in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, etc. (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. $1.50.) A treatise 
on landscape gardening written and illustrat- 
ed to meet the needs and suit the understand- 
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ing of unprofessional readers. The home- 
makers of our country are year by year ad- 
vancing in the taste for the artistic decora- 
tion of their grounds, and a book like this 
will find its interested audience. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. By 
Francis Bond, M.A., F.G.S., Ete. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) One hun- 
dred and eighty illustrations from photo- 
graphs and about three hundred pages of 
text, with a glossary of architectural and 
other terms, are here devoted to helping the 
reader to study English cathedrals. It is a 
good book of its kind, thoroughly well writ- 
ten and most intelligently arranged. 


A Texas RANGER. By N. A. Jennings. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s’ Sons. 
$1.25.) A thoroughly interesting series of 
sketches of actual experience on the border 
between Texas and Mexico. The author’s 
style is admirably suited to his work and 
the impression he gives of wild work by 
ranger and scout is immediate and convinc- 
ing. It is an extremely readable book. 


THE BEuRoPpEAN Tour. By Grant Allen. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) Mr. 
Allen’s chapters serve as a guide to Huro- 
pean travel and at the same time give the 
reader a large amount of useful prattle 
about places and routes. Reading the book 
is like traveling with a pleasantly garrulous 
person, who has seen everything and is bent 
upon saying so. 
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EDITORIALS. 


The Controversy with Canada. 


THE failure of the recent diplomatic nego- 
tiations for a settlement of the controversy 
concerning the Alaska boundary by arbitra- 
tion is much to be deplored. We are glad 
to see the evidence which shows that it was 
not caused by the action of the Government 
at Washington. It was reported about two 
weeks ago that arbitration had been proposed 
by Great Britain, and that the President 
was unwilling to accept it. This must have 
been regarded by intelligent men as a highly 
improbable story, for the United States had 
been committed to the policy of submitting 
boundary disputes to arbitration, in the case 
of the Venezuelan controversy and with re- 
spect to other similar questions, and the 
American delegates to the Peace Conference 
had been instructed to propose the forma- 
tion of a permanent board for the settlement 
of international differences. Information ob- 
tained by the Associated Press from an au- 
thoritative source in Washington now shows 
that when our Government was upon the 
point of accepting arbitration the negotia- 
tions were abruptly closed by a remarkable 
demand from Canada, compliance with 
which would have made the proposed arbi- 
tration proceedings a mere farce. Upon 
Canada, therefore, must rest the blame for 
the discontinuance of the negotiations. 

The Anglo-American Commission ad- 
journed some months ago because of a pro- 
nounced disagreement as to a plan for the 
settlement of this boundary dispute. The 
question was then referred to the two gov- 
ernments, at London and Washington, with 
the understanding that if a mutually satis- 
factory plan for the treatment of it should 
be devised before August 2d the Commis- 
sion would then resume its sessions and 
complete an agreement as to the other sub- 
jects of controversy which it had considered. 
Lord Salisbury proposed that the boundary 
question be taken from the Commission and 
submitted to a separate tribunal of arbitra- 
tion. This proposition was received in Wash- 


ington a few days ago. The President, it 
is said, was about to accept it when there 
was transmitted to our Government from 
London an extraordinary and intolerable 
condition imposed by Canada. She demand- 
ed that, whatever should be the decision of 
the arbitrators, the United States should 
give her the port of Pyramid Harbor (near © 
Skaguay), with a considerable strip of the 
adjoining coast of the arm of the sea called 
Lynn Canal. That is to say, she insisted 
upon the gift of a broad outlet to the coast 
from her territory in the interior, at a point 
where the boundary, as we maintain, gives 
her no rights within thirty miles of the 
coast line. This condition or demand was 
clearly inconsistent with any arbitration 
project. It required a previous concession 
of a large part of the territory which an 
arbitrators’ decision wholly favorable to 
Canada could give to her. The condition 


was rejected promptly, and unless it shall 


formally be withdrawn, neither a continu: 
ance of the negotiations nor a resumption of 
the work of the Commission can be ex: 
pected. 

It is now reported from Washington tha~ 
our Government is disposed to pursue a pol- 
icy of commercial retaliation. Ontario’s em- 
bargo on pine logs for export will be met, it 
is said, by the exclusion of the pine logs of 
other Canadian provinces, and Congress will 
be urged to increase our duties on other 
Canadian products. We hope these reports 
have no foundation in fact. Canada is 
clearly in the wrong with respect to the plan 
for a settlement of the boundary question. 
Her demand, considered in its relation to the 
pending proposition for arbitration, is an ab- 
surd and inadmissible one, but we should 
not adopt a petty policy because she has 
taken a silly course. We should preserve our 
dignity and hope for a revival of common 
sense in the Dominion. There should be an 
official publication of the history of the pro- 
ceedings. The Canadian Government could 
not then long withstand the condemnation 
of public opinion in England and in the De 
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minion itself. Hasty and unwise commercial 
retaliation might cause a most deplorable 
cooling of the friendship now existing be- 
tween our country and Great Britain, a 
friendship full of promise for the good of 
mankind. Moreover, the projected agree- 
ment for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty might be postponed indefinitely, 
and serious complications would follow the 
appearance of our Government on the isth- 
mus as the maker and owner of a canal. 

While Canada’s error ought not to be over- 
looked, we should remember that her com- 
missioners approached this boundary ques- 
tion in a condition of mental irritation, ow- 
ing to their failure either to obtain certain 
tariff concessions or to prevent a large and 
steady increase of imports from the United 
States; also because of the loss of $1,000,000 
of trade in fish with Porto Rico, by reason 
of our war with Spain, during which we 
had the moral aid and valuable friendship of 
Canada’s imperial mother country. We can- 
not help thinking that if our Commissioners 
had given less weight to the arguments of 
the lumbermen and the owners of a few coal 
mines, and if the Government at Washing- 
ton had not extended our medieval naviga- 
tion laws to Porto Rico, and if a House Com- 
mittee had not suggested the exaction of 
exceptionally high rates for the passage of 
British and Canadian ships through the pro- 
posed Nicaragua Canal, Canada would not 
have made this blunder of preventing bound- 
ary arbitration. Blunder it is, or worse, 
but patience and publicity may work a cure 
for it. Our Government should be unwilling 
by hasty retaliation to widen the breach it 
has made. Interests so important, both 
moral and material, are involved that we can 
well afford to wait a little for the influence 
of British and Canadian public opinion upon 
chose whose ill-advised action has deferred 
she peaceful settlement of a group of old and 
irritating controversies. 





Vacation. 

Ir is easy to get the dictionary’s opinion 
of what the word “ vacation”? means; but 
somehow one shuts the big, pretentious, 
thumb-rumpled volume with a sense of con- 
tempt for its inadequacy, when in a splendid 
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mist of allurement (the true will o’ the wisp 
of every healthy imagination) wavers and 
shimmers that word’s out-of-doors, midsum- 
mer meaning. Vacation is to each person a 
space to be filled to overflowing with the es- 
sential something he calls delight. Many 
men of many minds, many vacations of 
many kinds. But various as the impressions 
of vacation may be, one feature is common 
and stedfast: a change from labor to re- 
freshment—a journey eastward to the land 
of morning and joy. 

A mere escape from work and its environ- 
ment is not vacation; there must be a pass- 
ing over into the promised land of play. Even 
the lumbering ox does a clumsy gambol 
when, freed from the yoke, he is turned into 
a fragrant pasture, brook-watered and tree- 
shaded, for a season of browsing, cud-chew- 
ing and lazy napping on summer-fiecked hill- 
sides. One may doubt one’s fund of sincerity 
when the thought of vacation has no pulse 
toward a hop and a skip. 

To be sure, there is such a thing as a va- 
cation just the opposite of the bucolic or 
rustic; some country folk find change and 
freshness by coming to the city; to them our 
urban rectangles and swarming pavements 
give the shock of spiritual invigoration; the 
landsman likes a voyage; the seaman finds 
pleasurable excitement in a fortnight’s gaie- 
ties ashore; but somehow the larger mean- 
ing of a summer vacation runs back to the 
green playground of Nature; it connects it- 
self with a drowsy sky, slumbering hills, a 
wavering horizon where purple mists dim 
the sun glare, and brooks that bubble over 
tinted stones. The seashore of spotless sand, 
the booming surf, the islands in the distance, 
the pelicans a-wing above the breakers— 
some of us turn to these; still it is the fertile 
sweep of well-kept lands, the boundless 
bosom of agriculture, our country’s great- 
ness embodied in fields of corn, areas of yel- 
low stubble, rolling green pastures dotted 
with cattle, vast meadows, priceless timber 
lands, comfortable homes, great barns and 
paddecks—these swim in our vision of. va- 
cation—it is this great panorama that calls 
to us when summer holiday comes round. 

We may want to go beyond where the 
plow, the ax, the saw and the reaper have 
delved; still even the passing is something 
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we never forget and shall always long to do 
over again. Are we off to the mountains? 
Before we reach the foothills what an Eden 
of American estates we fly over! Humble 
enough and simple enough these homes, 
these stone-walled or worm-fence outlined 
farms, these hamlets at the crossing of the 
roads; but the power of giants is here. 
Rouse it and you jar the world; be kind to 
it and you shall revel in corn and wine. 
There comes through the open window of 
the car we sit in a waft of clover sweets, 
whole fields are rose-pink, and the bumble 
bees are tireless. 

Vacation! it is the time for rowing in the 
cool of the day, time for swinging in a ham- 
mock somewhere far distant from the 
thought of work, time for angling in dusk 
plane-tree shadows where the rivulet curves 
round a pawpaw thicket, or in noisy waters 
between great fangs of rock, time to play at 
geology in the talus at the cliff’s base, to 
lounge by the seashore, to drink yellow milk 
on the stone bench by the rustic spring- 
house—time to be up and away, light-heart- 
ed, loosely-clad, afoot, awheel, on horseback, 
in a wagon—where shall we go ? 

After all, some ‘of us will think home the 
best place in which to enjoy the season, 
short or long, of the summer vacation. 
Home may be small and of simple appoint- 
ments; but peace and contentment give it 
amplitude and profound fascination. No 
matter where we might go could we find 
more than our little circle of love and trust 
and unselfishness affords? Even in vacation 
happiness bubbles out of the same sweet 
well which of old made the hard life of the 
shepherd glorify Arcadia, the fountain of a 
nature always open to the best that the place 
and the moment have to offer. 

Not a few of us, but many, will try to be 
merry over the joke of fate which has made 
it necessary for us to do a trifle more work 
in the season of vacation than during the 
rest of the year. It really is a small matter 
if one likes his work. “One can whistle 
when the dinner-horn blows” and be glad 
that a tired body rests well when sleeping- 
time comes. At all events we wish for every 
one of our readers a pleasant vacation sea- 


son and a strong-hearted return to the daily 
treadmill. 


Universal Peace. 


TuE Peace Conference has taken a long 
step forward in its consideration of arbitra- 
tion. The very fact that Russia, England 
and the United States have presented plans 
for a permanent Arbitration Commission, to 
sit at some central city of Europe, that those 
plans seem to meet with such general in- 
dorsement among the delegates, and are 
greeted so cordially by the press of the civ- 
ilized world, is in itself perhaps the most 
significant fact of the times. It makes an 
advance such as even a decade ago would 
have been considered as thoroughly Utopian. 
It will not do, however, to expect too much 
even from this forward step. 

The theory of arbitration assumes that the 
parties to a submission have implicit faith 
in the honesty and impartiality of the arbi- 
trators, and that when a decision is made it 
at once becomes absolutely final, that no ap- 
peal can be thought of, no repudiation by 
either party be possible. A moment’s thought 
in the strong light of human nature and in 
view of the conditions necessarily affecting 
government will make it clear to even the 
average mind that there are many questions 
likely to arise between nations which will 
not admit of arbitration, questions which, if 
submitted and passed upon by arbitrators, 
would be taken up by the people adversely 
affected and used as an engine to overturn 
the government, or to force it into war. 

It cannot be expécted, then, that an agree- 
ment for universal arbitration among na- 
tions will be the means of universal peace. 
Arbitration can be regarded only as a step 
in the education of the world in the direction 
of peaceful instead of warlike methods of 
settling differences and disputes. By agree- 
ing to try dispassionate and bloodless means 
we shall advance just so far in the improve- 
ment of the world’s temper as perfect sin- 
cerity bears us and no farther. Extremely 
radical experiments rarely serve the turn of 
universal progress. Great movements are 
not cataclysmal, but rather slow and cumu- 
lative. 

It will be almost certainly discouraging to 
those sanguine souls who are anticipating a 
great immediate. change in the arma- 
ment of Europe when the result of the 
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Peace Congress is published. No nation is 
going to scuttle a part of its navy or turn 
its battle ships and cruisers into merchant- 
men as a result of the international Confer- 
ence. We must not expect to hear a sudden 
clash of grounding muskets and the flinging 
aside of belts and swords all over the civil- 
ized world. If we do expect it we shall be 
disappointed. The best that we can reason- 
ably hope for is that a good seed may be 
sown in the soil of the world by the action 
of the men who represent the nations in a 
conference which in its very name and na- 
ture suggests a new possibility in the con- 
duct of civilization. We must be moderate 
and reasonable in our demands upon the 
great commission. 

Some supremely important things it may 
be able to do; but it cannot arbitrarily bind 
the nations to eternal peace; it cannot dis- 
arm a single nation; it cannot dismantle a 
single fortress, disband any army or stop 
the building of any nation’s navy. The con- 
ference will, it is to be hoped, strengthen the 
best elements of civilization and correspond- 
ingly weaken its evil elements by an ex- 
change of national suggestions directed to- 
ward a world-harmony in the general inter- 
est of humanity. The men who compose the 
extraordinary body now considering the wel- 
fare of nations and the future of mankind 
are representative of a high aspiration, and 
what they do must at least attract world- 
wide attention and receive such scrutiny as, 
cannot fail to enlighten and improve ‘public 
thought on subjects of immense importance. 
It is this effect, this strong impulse toward 
enlightened methods of international pro- 
cedure, this great step toward a better world- 
temper, that we have a right to hope for, 
rather than a sudden cataclysmal appear- 
ance of universal disarmament and peace. 

We are far from believing that because 
certain conditions always have been they 
necessarily always will be. Universal peace 
and a reduction of armies and navies to a 
mere police footing may be possible as a 
result of patient effort and rational processes 
of world-edugation throughout a long pe- 
riod; but no sudden lift of enthusiasm can 
do the work of centuries, sacrifices, compari- 
sons of experience and the slow underswell 
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of increasing human self-understanding and 
universal sympathy and charity. In not ex- 
pecting too much we shall avoid despair, and 
so feel able to continue patiently working 
for the right. 





The New Presidency of Yale. 


OnE after another the college presidential 
vacancies are being filled. Oberlin has se- 
cured Dr. John Henry Barrows, and now the 
Yale corporation has elected Arthur Twining 
Hadley to succeed President Dwight, the 
second Yale president of the name and 
family. 

President Hadley also comes from old Yale 
stock. His father was Prof. James Hadley, 
the famous Greek teacher, who was himself 
a brilliant encyclopedic scholar; his paternal 
grandfather was for a long time head of 
Fairfield Academy in New York; his father’s 
brother, Prof. George Hadley, is well re- 
membered at the Buffalo Medical College, 
while his other brother, Henry Hamilton 
Hadley, who died young, was in the Hebrew 
department of Union Theological Seminary. 
On his mother’s side he descends from Ste- 
phen Twining, the Yale valedictorian of 1795 
and the Yale treasurer, succeeding James 
Hillhouse. His mother was the youngest sis- 
ter of the late Prof. A. C. Twining, of New 
Haven, a distinguished civil engineer and 
astronomer, himself valedictorian of the Yale 
class of 1816, and for more than twenty 
years connected with the academic faculty. 
Few men have by personal relation or by in- 
heritance known the college better, or stood 
in closer relations to all its faculties. 

It would be a misfortune to bring in a man 
from the outside, however able. The Yale 
machine is too complicated, and the Univer- 
sity must be developed in its own lines. The 
new President represents them almost 
ideally. He stands for both the conservative 
and the progressive ideas which have char- 
acterized Yale, and are so much a part of the 
present situation. He is in the prime of life 
—forty-three years old; old enough to be con- 
servative, not too old to be progressive. 
Without being a clergyman, he is a Christian 
believer and a member in full communion of 
the college church. While a good Greek and 





Latin scholar, he speaks German fluently, 
knows French well, and is an authority rec- 
ognized the world over in political economy 
and railway matters. He is an admirable 
teacher, very influential and inspiring among 
young men, and admired by them. The 
suffrage of the undergraduates went almost 
unanimously for him. He has been the in- 
spiring and directing spirit in the recent 
movement at Yale to revive interest in debate 
and in the study of English literature. 

We cannot regard his election as a victory 
of Young Yale over Old Yale, or of Old Yale 
over Young Yale. It is true, he is not an or- 
dained minister; neither was President Wool- 
sey when he was elected. The clergymen on 
the Board of Trustees were as hearty in his 
support as were the laymen. 

Exactly what is required now at Yale he 
knows better than any other candidate, both 
on the conservative and progressive side. 
He appreciates what has been done by the 
past administrations, and he understands as 
well as any one what yet remains to be 
done. We have no doubt he will introduce 
great changes, but they will be in a line with 
what has already been done. While he is a 
scholar and stands for the highest standards 
of intellectual work, he is to a singular degree 
a man of affairs, who knows how to conduct 
business, who could develop the financial in- 
terests of the college, and under whose direc- 
tion the large plans for the bi-centennial may 
be brought to a successful issue. He will 
command the confidence of the alumni and 
their enthusiasm, and combine and harmo- 
nize all elements. He is quick, curteous, 
genial, alert, practical, knows how and when 
to have a blind eye, and when to have the 
acutest lens in his line of vision. We antici- 
pate for his administration a grand develop- 
ment of the college, and yet no break with 
its past; nothing erratic, nothing unwise. 

What we may look for in the future may 
have to do with the co-ordinating or consoli- 
dating of the Academic and Sheffield Scien- 
tific departments, and some such greater lib- 
erty in the choice of electives as will make 
the passage more direct from the under- 
graduate department to the professional 
schools. At any rate, such questions as these 


will come up for decision under the new 
President. 
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Fraudulent Degrees. 


A DEGREE such as Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of 
Medicine, Doctor of Laws has a money 
value. This does not mean that it can be 
bought, but it means that it authenticates 
or ought to authenticate the lawful bearer 
as a person who has pursued a certain course 
of study and is competent to fill any lucra- 
tive position which requires the services of 
a person bearing such a degree. Accordingly 
no person can assume the degree without au- 
thority. It must be conferred by an institu- 
tion authorized by the laws of the State to 
confer it. 

In some States the laws are very strict on 
this subject, and a degree obtained from one 
of its institutions may be supposed to have 
been properly earned. In other States, of 
which Illinois is a conspicuous example, the 
law is so lax that fake colleges and univer- 
sities have been established in great num- 
bers, which have legal authority to give de- 
grees, but whose degrees are frauds upon the 
public. They are established for the money 
there is in them, to be divided as profits by 
the stockholders, and not for purposes of 
education. They have no endowment, but 
depend for support solely upon tuition fees 
and charges for diplomas. Their courses of 
study are merely nominal. There is a school 
of dental surgery in Chicago which gives 
degrees, whose president is a lawyer, the 
secretary a druggist, and all the instruction 
given has been in the office of one dentist. 
Another institution in Chicago calls itself a 
college and university. The dean was for- 
merly a barber in Berlin, but has here grad- 
uated from a medical college, and is said to 
be all there is to his college and university; 
and he offers to grant degrees in medicine, 
dentistry, philosophy, midwifery, divinity 
and almost anything else. Degrees in med- 
icine and dentistry can be obtained in Chi- 
cago for ten dollars. An “ ophthalmic” col- 
lege in Chicago issues a diploma in four 
weeks, and announces in its circulars that 
“no burdens and requirements for admis- 
sion are imposed.” An “optical” college 
confers a degree in one week, the degree of 
Doctor of Ophthalmology. It announces in 
its circulars that “‘ previous preparation is 
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unnecessary; all we ask is that each one 
comes with sufficient education to read and 
write the English language.” The medical 
and legal professions in Illinois, through 
their recognized organizations, have taken 
measures to urge the State Legislature to 
correct this evil. 

There are now a number of “ correspond- 
ence’ colleges or universities which are a 
step higher in grade. Some of these are of ex- 
celient character, but they do not offer the 
recognized degrees. Certain institutions in 
Illinois and some other Western States, how- 
ever, are flooding the country with their cir- 
culars, addressed to ministers, lawyers, 
teachers, etc., beseeching them to take a 
course of instruction by correspondence and 
offering all the degrees for an extremely 
moderate and unsatisfactory course of in- 
struction. The better class of American uni- 
versities insist on two or three years of 
study after college graduation carried on in 
residence as a condition for the Ph.D. degree; 
but there are institutions which are univer- 
sities only in name, which persist in granting 
that very honorabie degree without requir- 
ing residence work or more than a merely 
nominal examination. This they do for’ the 
money it brings to a depleted treasury, and 
for the names of graduate students that it 
enables them to parade in their catalogs. 
The degree of Doctor of Civil Law can be 
obtained from such institutions on easier 
conditions than are exacted for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, Philosophy or Arts. 
A law school in Illinois has been granting 
this degree without requiring that its candi- 
dates should even have a high school edu- 
cation. We know clergymen of moderate 
training who are not likely to receive the 
degree of D.D. from any recognized college— 
perhaps they have not been graduated from 
any—that have been captivated by these cir- 
culars, and have been simple-minded enough 
to imagine that a degree thus obtained was 
legitimate. We even know a worthless negro 
college in Arkansas that has published the 
list of those who have thus accepted its 
honors. ~ 

No young man has a right to wear the de- 
gree of Ph.D. who has not earned it by a 
special course of post graduate study in resi- 
dence at a good university. And it may be 
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remembered that ex-President White, now 
United States Ambassador at Berlin, has 
said that no institution ought to be called a 
university, or to claim the rights to give uni- 
versity degrees, which has not an annual in- 
come of at least $250,000. No institution 
should be allowed to give a degree which is 
carried on for the sake of dividing profits 
among its stockholders. An institution that 
gives degrees which have a social, profes- 
sional and pecuniary value should not itself 
be in the money making business for its 
proprietors. 





In an article concerning the government of 

Porto Rico, which we publish this week, 
General Henry says that he refused to listen 
to the demands of “many Americans who 
flocked to the island and expected to secure 
all the best appointments.” His policy was 
“to teach the natives to govern themselves, 
and this could be accomplished only by giv- 
ing them responsibility and work to do.” 
The policy of giving civil offices to properly 
qualified natives in Porto Rico—and in the 
Philippines when peace shall have been re- 
stored there—should be followed, with the 
reservation that the interests of the people 
can be best served for a time by the selec- 
tion of Americans for places of commanding 
authority and for some offices in the subor- 
dinate branches of the service. Special prep- 
aration for the use of the merit system in 
the selection of men for what may be called 
the colonial service should be made by the 
yovernment without delay. It is of the 
highest importance that the choice of men 
for office in the islands should be determined 
by a strict application of the principles of 
civil service reform. These are days when 
plans for perfecting the machinery of the 
merit system in the public service should en- 
gage the attention of the Government, to the 
exclusion of projects for the removal of 4,000 
offices from the list of those which are now 
subject to the rules of the merit system. 





THE Governor of Texas is about to invite 
the Governors and Attorney-Generals of all 
the other States to attend an anti-trust con- 
ference. He says that he desires to meet 
the trust issue in the most intelligent and 
practical manner. Uniformity of State laws 
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and policy is, he thinks, absolutely essential, 
and he is satisfied with the anti-trust bill 
recently passed by the Texas Legislature and 
signed by himself last week. This is the 
most severe and comprehensive of the many 
anti-trust statutes which have been enacted. 
The enforcement of it might even prevent 
the formation of ordinary partnerships in 
Texas. At the projected conference Gov- 
eruor Sayers will not be able to convince the 
representatives of a majority of the States 
that this law should be accepted everywhere 
as a model. The wild efforts of legislatures 
in several States during the last few years 
to suppress trusts by ill-considered laws have 
sometimes tended to discourage those who 
desire that the evils attending the combina- 
tion movement shall be prevented while the 
advantages and benefits are retained. 
Conferences held for the consideration of the 
trust question should not be committed by 
the originators of them to a policy of sharp 
opposition or one of unqualified approval. 
The purpose of them should be earnest in- 
quiry. The conference soon to be held un- 
der the direction of the Civic Federation of 
Chicago will probably be more useful and 
instructive than the one to be called at a 
later date by the Governor of Texas. 





WE are glad to publish the following trib- 
ute to a teacher of many American teach- 
ers from the pen of the Senior Professor of 
Assyriology in this country, Prof. D. G. 
Lyon, of Harvard University: 


It is reported that Friedrich Delitzsch has 
been called from Breslau to the Berlin Univer- 
sity as professor of ancient Oriental philology, 
especially Assyriology, and director .of the 
Western Asiatic collections of the Royal Muse- 
um. This is a deserved honor, which will be 
greeted with joy by Professor Delitzsch’s nu- 
merous friends in America. A Berlin professor- 
ship is the goal of an aspiring German professor’s 
hopes. It seems somewhat strange that a man 
of such pre-eminent service should be so long 
in reaching the goal. He served for many years 
as privat-docent at Leipzig, was then made ex- 
traordinary professor at that place, and re- 
mained such until he was called a few years 
since as ordinary professor to Breslau. How 
the Leipzig University could allow a man to 
whom it owed so much of its distinction in 
Oriental study to leave its service is not easy 
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.to understand. That Breslau ‘could not com- 


pete in attractiveness with Berlin is a matter 
of course. To one on the outside it has long 
seemed probable that there existed systematic 
if not organized opposition to Delitzsch, the 
ground of which is not easy to see. This oppo- 
sition manifested itself publicly in the unsym- 
pathetic criticism of his publications. Let us 
hope that peace may reign henceforth, and that 
Delitzsch, who has done so much to help others, 
may now enjoy his well-earned laurels, and 
have that recognition from all to which his 
services entitle him. How ‘great these serv- 
ices have been need not here be detailed. The 
creation of a school of Assyriology is his chief 
work, and his students are now teaching this 
science in many European and American insti- 
tutions. ‘his is the result of his ‘profound 
study, his orderly methods, his mastery of diffi- 
culties, and, above all, his contagious enthusi- 
asm. To him we owe, furtuermore, the best 
tools in the service .of Assyriology, the first 
good reading boos, the first scientific grammar, 
the first comprehensive lexicon, while the occa- 
sional articles and otuer publications of him- 
self and his students have already risen to the 
magnitude of a library. How greatly Old Testa- 
ment study has profited by these researches is 
now well known to all Biblical scholars. De- 
litzsch was himself a student of Professor 
Eberhard Schrader, who has long been disabled 
by a severe illness. He now enters the service 
of the university which his teacher has served 
so well. May he have many years of ripe fruit- 
age, to the further enrichment of Oriental ané 
Biblical science. 





Tue following letter is a valuable testi- 
mony of fact from a man of the largest ex- 
perience, whose name it would not be wise 
to give: 

Having gone South, when just commencing 
business life, and remaining there during the 
growth of a generation, being employed at and 
about saw mills, turpentine farms, camping out, 
etc., I have read the article in your last issue, 
* A Southern Woman’s View,” with some inter- 
est, and would say: 

It is known that there are comparatively few 
foreigners in the South. That being the case 
whose children are the mulattoes? ‘I know from 
observation. 

Few foreigners go there, as the manner of 
paying the laborer is not satisfactory to them— 
checks and store trade, advantage being taken 
of the negro’s spendthrift tendencies. No more 
white people are employed than they can help, 
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and they are mostly foremen, many of whom 
are married and their families are with them. 
They leave their families during the day, going 
about their work, in all directions, far and near, 
and I have heard no anxiety expressed about 
their leaving them. These firms employ from 
ten to five hundred men each. The white men 
leave their families during the day, and go off 
wherever their work carries them, but I have 
seen no anxiety about the colored people mo- 
lesting their families during their absence. 

I know nothing about the cities of the South 
and large towns, being employed about saw 
mills and turpentine farms. The white people 
at those camps sleep with open doors and win- 
dows, and do not dream of any one molesting 
them. I have myself slept in a hammock, and 
not a white person within a mile of me, and all 
about me were a plenty of colored people. 





....Lése majesté is not in the American 
calendar of crimes. Treason is distinctly de- 
fined by the Constitution as nothing less than 
“levying war against the United States or 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort.” It is doubtful whether adher- 
ing to Aguinaldo or giving him aid or com- 
fort could be called treason, inasmuch as we 
do not recognize a state of war but only of 
insurrection. Nevertheless it could be pun- 
ished as something less than _ treason. 
Much less is it treason to criticise the man- 
agement of the Secretary of War or to de- 
fend General Miles because he has ventured 
to stand up for enlisted men against the Sec- 
retary of War. We must not imagine that 
everybody who ventures to suggest that 
everything is not couleur de rose is thereby 
aitraitor. These criticisms may be and many 
of them have been, we think, very unpatri- 
otic and very unjust, but they are not 
treasonable. 


....There is no better living authority on 
mathematics and physical science than Lord 
Kelvin. In a late paper he traces the prob- 
able history of the earth from the first sup- 
posed concourse of meteorites to the forma- 
tion of the crust of the earth and the forma- 
tion of the oceans, until it was in a condition 
for vegetable life to begin the supply of oxy- 
gen to the nitroger and carbonic acid of its 
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atmosphere. But how this life began he 
cannot tell us. He concludes: 

“Mathematics and dynamics fail us when 
we contemplate the earth, fitted for life but life- 
less, and try to imagine the commencement of 
life upon it. This certainly did not take place 
by any action of chemistry, or electricity, or 
crystalline grouping of molecules under the in- 
fluence of force, or by any possible kind of for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms. We must pause, 
face to face with the mystery and miracle of 
the creation of living creatures.” 

....The impudence of the Lake City, S. C., 
people is simply colossal. First they—or the 
white people there—refused to go to the post 
office for their mail, but patronized a distant 
office; then they set the post office on fire, 
shot the postmaster as he escaped, his wife 
with a babe in her arms, and the other 
children; then they did their successful best 
to prevent the murderers, whom they all 
knew, from being convicted; and now they 
ask the Government to restore their post 
office and appoint a certain white man as 
postmaster. We trust: the application will 
be indignantiy refused. 


...-It is of no use for the friends of the 
Armenians or the friends of the Finlanders 
to attempt to bring the wrongs in these coun- 
tries to the consideration of the Peace Con- 
ference. The conference was not called for 
the purpose of righting wrongs other than 
those connected with the state of war be- 
tween nations. It cannot deal with in- 
ternal matters. These wrongs will have to 
be righted in other ways, if at all. It is most 
unfortunate that. the cruel suppression of 
self-government in Finland and the expulsion 
of the Jews in St. Petersburg should have 
come just at this time. , 


....The Czar of Russia is reported to have 
lately said, in conversation with an English- 
man: “I am sick and tired of life. What 
with its responsibilities, its hypocrisies, its 
festivals, and its lies, I wish I were out of 
it.” Doubtless his head rests uneasy, and, 
considering that he is a despot amenable to 
no constitution, we wish he had more of the 
stubborn will of the German Kaiser. That 
he wishes to do the best possible for his peo- 
ple no one doubts. 
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Presbyterian General Assembly. 
By the Rev. Oliver A. Kingsbury. 


(SECOND WEEK.) 

THE pulpits of Minneapolis and vicinity 
were filled by members of the Assembly on 
Sunday the 21st, so that a Presbyterian at- 
mosphere was pervasive—more or less 
“blue ” perhaps, but all cerulean. 

The week has been crowded full of busi- 
ness, four great items emerging into espe- 
cial prominence. These were: The raising 
of the debt of the Freedmen’s Board; the 
consideration of the Home and the Foreign 
Missionary work of the Church, and the Mc- 
Giffert case. 

As the Freedmen’s Board was the only one 
of the eight which came up to the Assembly 
with a debt, it was felt that it must not be 
permitted to stand. Something had been 
done previously to the gathering of the As- 
sembly, and the enthusiasm thus awakened 
was transferred to that body. The Standing 
Committee, under the lead of Dr. Charles 
Herr, of Jersey City, went vigorously to 
work. The telegraph was brought into play. 
Presbyteries were pledged through their 
commissioners, individual gifts were re- 
ceived, and public offerings were taken. One 
of the best among the many good popular 
meetings was the one on Monday night, 
when Professor William H. Weaver, a col- 
ored man, gave a lecture, illustrated by ele- 
gant stereopticon views, on the educational 
work among the colored people of the South. 
It was an eloquent and fascinating presen- 
tation of this important matter, and was in 
itself an object lesson on what the educated 
colored man can do. It is a cause for thanks- 
giving that the various efforts put forth ac- 
complished their object, and the debt is 
cancelled. 

Tuesday and Wednesday are always the 
great days of the feast, being the days when 
Home and Foreign Missions respectively are 
under review. Dr. Robert F. Coyle, of Oak- 


land, California, presented the Home report, 
followed by a wonderfully eloquent and ef- 
fective address by Dr. Charles L. Thomp- 
son, the Secretary of the Board, sounding an 
advance in the work. The same strain was 
heard in the popular meeting on Tuesday . 
evening, when representative speakers were 
heard. Tuesday’s proceedings were initiated 
by a devotional service of an hour instead of 
the customary half hour, and the same 
course was taken on Wednesday, when the 
meeting, led by Dr. J. Balecom Shaw, of New 
York, was one of especial tenderness. Dr. 
M. L. Haines, of Indianapolis, presented the 
Foreign Missionary report, which was com- 
prehensive and valuable. Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown, one of the secretaries, followed :with 
an address which, from its beginning in its 
tender tribute to his late colleague, Dr. John 
Gillespie, to its impressive close, was thor- 
oughly admirable. It ought to be printed 
as a missionary classic. The evening meet- 
ing was occupied by missionaries who are 
here in attendance upon the Assembiy. 

These great Boards are now free from 
debt, but their officers and friends are care- 
ful to impress upon the Church that this 
simply means that they are free to go for- 
ward if furnished with requisite funds. The 
debts have been extinguished in no small 
part by paring appropriations down to the 
quick. Each of these agencies ought to have 
not less than one million of dollars if new 
work is to be undertaken and the old devel- 
oped as it ought to be. ; 

The “burning question” of tha Assembly 
has. of course, been what is known as the 
“McGiffert case.” When it was called, 
therefore, on Thursday afternoon the church 
was packed with an eager audience. Dr. 
McGiffert’s courteous reply to the ‘deliver- 
ance of the Assembly of 1898, which had 
counseled him to reconsider “ questionable ” 
views set forth in his “ History of Apostolic 
Christianity,” or in the event of failure in 
this, to withdraw peaceably from the Pres- 
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byterian ministry, was given last week. In 
it the Professor said that the action of the 
Assembly and the overture (from the Pres- 
bytery of Pittsburg), which had given rise 
to it, ‘‘ made it evident that many of my po- 
sitions, together with the spirit and purpose 
of my book as a whole, have been seriously 
misapprehended.” He further gave his opin- 
ion as believing himself to be “in accord 
with the faith of the Presbyterian Church 
and Evangelical Christendom in all vital 
and essential matters.” The case was.in the 
‘hands of the Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures, Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, the last Mod- 
erator, chairman. The report was _ unani- 
mous in reasserting the deliverance of 1898, 
condemning the statements of the book, even 
while it accepted Professor McGiffert’s sin- 
cerity in repudiating the interpretation put 
upon his teachings. The report then set 
forth certain fundamental doctrines of the 
Church and enjoined upon sessions and 
presbyteries loyally to defend and protect 
them. This part of the report was unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote. As to the 
way in which thé case should be dealt with, 
the committee was divided.- The majority 


advised to send it to the Presbytery of New. 


York for such disposition as in its judg- 
ment the peace of the Church and purity of 
doctrine may require.” The minority ad- 
vised instructing the Presbytery to press the 
case, if necessary, to trial. The debate was 
animated, but it was not acrimonious. The 
majority report had much the larger vote, 
and on the motion of Dr. McKibbin, who 
has been one of the foremost of Professor 
McGiffert’s opponents, was made _ unani- 
mous. There are those who think that noth- 
ing more was necessary than the utterance 
in regard to the teachings of the book and 
the declaration of fundamental doctrine. But 
the temper-of so many in the Assembly was 
such that this would not have been satis- 
factory. The hope, and indeed the strong 
conviction, is that the New York Presbytery 
will be able to settle the matter quietly and 
justly. They will be facilitated in this 
Christian work if certain religious papers 
shall cultivate that silence which is golden. 

All the Boards have received their due 
share of attention. The report of the Tem- 
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perance Committee was much more practi- 
cal than such reports sometimes are, coun- 
selling as it did the using of whatever means 
may he locally adapted to promote true tem- 
perance. There hasbeen the usual interchange 
of curtesies with corresponding bodies. On 
May 24th, a congratulatory telegram was 
sent to Queen Victoria on the eightieth anni- 
versary of her birth. The proposed seating 
of Brigham H. Roberts in the Congress of 
the nation was vigorously condemned. Rep- 
resentations were directed to be made to the 
President in regard to the traffic in intoxi- 
cants in our new possessions. Many matters 
of routine but very important business were 
duly attended to. 

A new committee was appointed to pub- 
lish the (new) Assembly Herald, the price not 
to exceed 25 cents a year. The magazine is 
to be published in New York city. The mat- 
ter of the “Peoria overture,” so-called, which 
would take the appointment of the Stand- 
ing Committees of the Assembly out of the 
hands of the Moderator, was referred to a 
special committee to report to the next As- 
sembly. The troublesome Warszawiak case 
was disposed of by a judicial commission, 
and was sent back to the Synod of New 
York. It is understood that in a certain 
sense Warzawiak regards this as a gain for 
his side. 

It may be of interest to add that there 
were 624 commissioners in attendance, of 
whom 322 were ministers and 302 elders. 
The cost for the mileage and entertainment 
of this Assembly is stated to be about 
$37,000. 

The temper of the Assembly has been ex- 
cellent, its spiritual tone high. Moderator 
Sample has made an excellent presiding offi- 
cer, and his addresses to corresponding dele- 
gates have been eminently appropriate. 

Too much cannot be said of the hospitality 
of this Westminster Church and of the peo- 
ple of the city in general. It has been 
boundless. The arrangements have all been 
of the best quality, and the commissioners 
will go to their homes with very warm mem- 
ories of Minneapolis. 

The Assembly adjourned on Saturday, to 
meet next year in St. Louis. 


MinnEApPOLis, Minn, 
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The Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly. 
By D. C. Rankin, D.D. 
(SECOND WEEK.) 


TueE sessions of the Assembly opened the 
second week with a report from a committee 
appointed by the last Assembly to confer 
with a similar one from the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church respecting or- 
ganic union between the two bodies. The 
attitude of the A. R. P. Committee, tho cur- 
teous, was conclusive, or rather exclusive, 
ending further negotiations—viz., that the 
A. R. P. Church would enter into such a 
union on condition that only “inspired 
Psalmody ” should be used in worship. 

Atlanta, Ga., was chosen as the next place 
of meeting. Greetings were received from 
and returned to the Cumberland Presby- 
terian General Assembly, in session in Den- 
ver, Colorado. Nearly a dozen Foreign Mis- 
sionaries at home on furlough are present, 
and a reception was given them Monday 
morning, four of them, representing as many 
lands, speaking on‘ behalf of their respective 
fields. 

One of the most important acts of this As- 
sembly, involving much discussion, is a rec- 
ommendation to the churches to establish 
parochial schools, such schools to be under 
the control of sessions and Presbyteries. A 
committee, called the ‘“ Committee on Chris- 
tian Education,” with the Rev. Dr. R. P. 
Kerr as chairman, was appointed to inau- 
gurate this movement. A large number of 
overtures came up to this Assembly, a num- 
ber of them touching the question of a new 
hymn book. A committee had been ap- 
pointed by the New Orleans Assembly to pre- 
pare such a book, and it has made some 
progress. Several Presbyteries, however, 
favored arresting this work and the adoption 
of some existing collection. Many are dis- 
posed to think the most satisfactory solution 
will be found in making an arrangement 
with the Century Company to use “ Laudes 
Domini.” All these overtures were referred 
to the New Orleans hymn book committee, 
with discretion to act. 

Among other overtures acted on was one 
relative to the observance of Chnistmas and 
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Easter. The Assembly answered that there 
is no warrant. in Scripture for such observ- 
ance, but that it is contrary to Scripture, 
citing Gal. IV, 9, 11; and Col. II, 16, 21, An- 
other overture prayed that a minister who 
finds himself out of harmony with the doc- 
trines of his Church may be allowed to de- 
mit his office without censure. This was an- 
swered in the negative. A notable change 
in the form of government was the decision, 
by a two-thirds vote, that at the installation 
of a pastor a ruling elder may deliver the 
charge to the people. 

In the Directory for Worship the baptis- 
mal formula, in the sentence “I baptize 
thee,” was changed from “into” to “in” 
the name, etc. 

The several Executive Committees were 
reappointed and their former secretaries re- 
elected. The work of these committees has 
been most satisfactory. In adopting the 
Standing Committee’s report on Foreigh’ Mis- 
sions, the building of a boat by the Africa 
Mission, to be used on the upper waters of 
the Congo, was approved. The children of 
the Church had contributed the money for 
this purpose, $10,000, on the death of the 
gifted young pioneer of the Congo Mission, 
Samuel Lapsiey. The Church was urged by 
the Assembly to raise not less than $200,000 
for her Foreign Missionary work next year. 

T'wenty-three delegates were appointed to 
attend the Ecumenical Council of Missions 
in New York next spring. , 

The report on Theological Seminaries 
showed that in the four such schools of the 
Church 179 young men are preparing for the 
ministry. Friends of Louisville Seminary 
were much gratified to learn that Dr. C. R. 
Hemphill, who in addition to the duties of 
his chair has been pastor of the large Second 
Church, will henceforth give himself wholly 
to his professorship. The same is true of 
Prof. Wm. Hoge Marquess, who has hitherto 
ministered to an important Louisville 
Church. 

In the report on Sunday schools, consider- 
able discussion was provoked by the question 
of young people’s societies, one very con- 
servative member characterizing the Y. P. S. 
C. BE. as “a device of the world, the flesh 
and the devil!” 

The familiar face of Dr. Alexander Mc- 
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Lean, so long a secretary of the American 
Bible Society, was missed; but it gave the 
Assembly very great pleasure to meet for the 
first time his successor, the Rev. Dr. John 
Fox. Dr. Fox made a delightful impression, 
and: he may rest assured that he will always 
be a welcome visitor to Southern Assemblies. 
The noble institution which he represents so 
happily was again commended to all the 
churches. 

The Assembly was gratified by the report 
of the favorable condition of its Home and 
School at Fredericksburg for the children of 
ministers and missionaries. 

The report of the Committee on Colored 
Evangelization, offered by Dr. Robert Camp- 
vell, of Asheville, N. C., was a notably 
strong, good one, and it is to be hoped that it 
will aid in arousing the Church to greater 
effort for this important cause. In connec- 
tion with this report, the following resolu- 
tion was offered by the Rev. Dr. Kerr (the 
Assembly’s host), and adopted: 

The General Assembly takes occasion to 
express its strongest condemnation of the law- 
less spirit abroad in the land, manifesting itself 
in many ways, but notably in scenes of mob 
violence and the taking of human life. In cases 
of supposed or proven crimes, without due proc- 
ess of law, involving the awful danger of in- 
flicting death upon an innocent person, while 
the real criminal goes free; tending also to 
cheapen human life, to unsettle the social order 
and to weaken or destroy that reverence for law 
and constituted authority which the Scriptures 
require all, to uphold. : 

“We therefore, while expressing our abhor- 
rence of the crimes which have occasioned the 
disorders referred to, do urge upon all our peo- 
ple and ministers, in all Scriptural ways, to do 
their utmost toward cultivating and maintain- 
ing that order and reverence for authority which 
are enjoined by the Word of God.” 

While all the “ popular meetings ” were of 
a high order, many felt that perhaps the best 
was that devoted to Colored Evangelization 
on. Thursday evening. Stirring and able ad- 
dresses were delivered by the secretary, the 
Rey. Dr. Clay Lilly, of Alabama, by the 
moderator, Dr. Cannon, of St. Louis, and by 
the Rev. Emory W. Williams, fraternal dele- 
gate of the Self-governing African Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Williams is a very im- 
pressive speaker, and has the confidence of 
all his white brethren in South Carolina, 
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where he has lived as a Presbyterian minis- 
ter nearly twenty years. He is also in charge 
of an important school for his people at Ab- 
beville. 

The Assembly adjourned Friday night. 
Seldom, if ever, has an Assembly been more 
delightfully entertained.. A number of de- 
lightful diversions ministered to this end, one 
of the most interesting of which was a re- 
ception tendered the Assembly by the fac- 
ulty and students of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in their new and elegant buildings 
in a northern suburb of the city. From 
the tower of the fine Watts Hall the pano- 
rema is one of great beauty and almost un- 
equaled historic interest. For the distant 
landscape takes in many a battlefield such 
as the world has not seen since the days of 
the first Napoleon. But how changed the 
scene! The fields that a few years ago were 
crimsoned with the blood of thousands of the 
slain now wave in green, and instead of the 
roar of cannon the stillness is only broken 
by the hum of the bee in the nodding clover. 
And most prophestic of all, on the very spot 
where a generation ago scenes of carnage and 
strife were enacted, a hundred young men 
are, in this splendid theological school, pre- 
paring to preach the glorious Gospel of 
Peace. 

Ricumonp, Va, 





Obstacles to Presbyterian Union. 


ONE of the most disedifying spectacles of 
our American Christendom is the multitude 
of its “split P's.” Of these divisions of the 
Presbyterian Church the continued separa- 
tion of the Northen and Southern Presbyte- 
rian Churches is the most strikingly unhap- 
py, and every effort to heal it since Dr. Tal- 
mage’s spectacular attempt, when the North- 
ern General Assembly met in his Brooklyn 
Tabernacle in 1876, has been a dismal fail- 
ure. After the Civil War the Episcopalian dio- 
ceses came together immediately in General 
Convention. There was no longer break of 
fellowship than the war compelled. This 
was a grand illustration of the compulsive 
power of Christian affection. On the other 
hand the Presbyterians would not come to- 
gether again and they have since remained 
unreconciled. This is one of the sores of 
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our American Church, and the division has 
done much to limit the strength and influ- 
ence of Presbyterianism in this country. 

During the past year Robert L. Bachman, 
D.D., of Knoxville, Tenn., a minister of the 
Northern Church, has sent out letters to 
leading ministers in the Southern Church, 
asking if the time were not now ready for 
union. The answers which he has received 
have been most discouraging. It is evident 
that there is no considerable Southern senti- 
ment in favor of union. We have yet got to 
wait for time and death and the Spirit of 
God to soften prejudices and remove obsta- 
cles. . 

The same, old nominal objection is still 
brought forward which served immediately 
after the Civil War. It is that the Northern 
Church passed resolutions in favor of sup- 
porting the Government during the war, 
while the Southern Church insists that an 
ecclesiastical body has no right to take any 
action on any subject that is merely patriotic 
or otherwise secular. On this the Northern 
Church will not yield. The Northern 
Church was ready to withdraw the severe 
epithets which were applied to the Southern 
Church, but they would not withdraw the 
wardeliverances “on the state of the country 
and loyalty to the Government.” One can 
hardly help believing that the old Confeder- 
ate sentiment is yet strong. 

Another point of difference, possibly more 
serious, is the different attitude of the two 
Churches to their negro members. The 
Northern Church refuses to recognize any 
line of division between them. It welcomes 
negro churches and negro ministers to equal 
rights and makes them equally members of 
its General Assembly. A large number of 
negro churches have thus been developed in 
the South, and in some presbyteries the ma- 
jority of the churches are colored. On the 
other hand the Southern Presbyterian 
Church announces it to be its policy to re- 
move its negro churches as rapidly as possi- 
ble from its membership, and it has already 
set them up as far as possible in a separate 
negro denomination; and it is not yet clear 
whether this new colored Presbyterian body 
will continue or whether its churches will 
be absorbed in the Northern Presbyterian 
Church. We doubt very’ much whether the 
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Southern Church would be willing to unite 
with the Northern Church, if it should in- 
volve active and constant ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship with negroes as a permanent policy. 

No less, perhaps more, serious, is the doc- 
trinal division between the two Churches. 
While both have the same standards, the 
Northern Church is very much more hos- 
pitable to the variations of belief than is the 
Southern Church. Professor. Briggs was 
merely suspended from the Northern Church. 
It is yet very doubtful whether anything 
will be done with’ Professor McGiffert. No 
such leniency could be exercised in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church; indeed, since 
the condemnation of Professor Woodrow for 
accepting evolution, we hear of no whisper 
of heresy. The Southern Church believes 
the Northern Church to be very seriously in- 
fected with heresy and it wants no complic- 
ity with it. It would regard union as endan- 
gering the soundness of its own faith. 

In every one of these three points of dif- 
ference the Southern Church is manifestly 
wrong and is likely to remain so for a long 
time to come. Some fervent spirits may see 
the evil and mourn over it, but that will not 
affect the result, especially so long as the 
liberal element in the Northern Church is 
content that the two bodies should remain 
apart until the policy of comprehension has 
become so fully recognized that union could 
not endanger it. The only possible fellow- 
ship is of that limited sort which comes in 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance or which 
might come through a confederation of our 
American Churches if somebody would only 
take pains to do the executive work neces- 
sary to accomplish it. 





Dr. DE Costa, who has for years been 
preaching the failure of Protestantism, 
last Sunday varied his screed by announcing 
“the end of Anglicanism in this country,” as 
the result of the admission of Professor 
Briggs. We observe that the Catholic papers 
all take Dr. De Costa and'the Rev. Silliman 
Blagden seriously. 


....-Dr. Baleolm Shaw may have been 
quite too hasty in expressing before the Gen- 
eral Assembly the opinion that Professor 
McGiffert would leave the Presbyterian 
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Church. His letter to the Assembly, which 
was so curteous that it was received with a 
burst of applause, rather indicated that he 
would remain where he felt he belonged. 
His case is now before the New York Pres- 
bytery, which has no orders except to do 
what is right. Is it too much to hope the 
Presbytery will feel that it has already done 
snough to distract and weaken the Church 
in New York? 

....The Scotch Churches appear to be 
prosperous. The three Churches—the Estab- 
lished, United Presbyterian and Free 
Churches, each show an increase in church 
membership of about ten per cent., the pro- 
portion of the Established Church being 
slightly larger. The entire membership of 
the Established Church is reported as 648,- 
476; United Presbyterian, 197,476, and the 
Free Church, 293,684. The income, however, 
of the United Presbyterian Church is almost 
equal to that of the Established Church, 
while the income of the Free Church consid- 
erably exceeds it. Thus while the Estab- 
lished Church alone gives less than 500,000 
pounds, considerably less than 1 pound per 
member, the other two Churches together 
give over 1,000,000 pounds, averaging more 
than 2 pounds per member for the support 
of the various schemes of the Churches. 


....The American Sunday School Union 
celebrated its 75th anniversary in Philadel- 
phia last week. There was a large audience 
at the Academy of Music and addresses 
were made by the Rev. Russell H. ConweH, 
of that city; President Morris K. Jesup, of 
New York, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, and others. 
President Jesup called attention to the fact 
that at the time the Sunday School Union 
was organized the population was 9,000,000, 
and that now at the beginning of the 75th 
year it had grown to 75,000,000. Bishop 
Foss called attention to the great develop- 
ment in Sunday school work, as indicated by 
the fact that there are 100,000 Sunday 
schools, 4,000,000 pupils and 600,000 teachers. 


....The Sunday newspaper fight in Eng- 
land has been won by the opponents of the 
Sunday press. Seldom has there been such 


a united and persistent effort made to secure 
the defeat of a movement against the ob- 
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servance of the Sabbath. Petitions were 
sent in on every hand to those in positions 
of influence and a great effort was made to 
bring pressure to bear upon the papers 
themselves; advertisers and subscribers 
withdrew their patronage, and at last they 
yielded. First came the Mail, which had al- 
ready offered to withdraw from the contest 


‘if the J'elegraph would do the same. The 


Telegraph held firm, but the Mail yielded and 
announced that hereafter it would issue in- 
stead of its Sunday edition a Saturday illus- 
trated edition. Then the Telegraph followed 
suit, and it is not considered probable that 
there will be a revival of the attempt for at 
least some time to come. There are, as there 
were in this country before the Civil War, 
Sunday papers, but at present there is no. 
great daily that issues a Sunday edition. 
For all we can see the English keep abreast 
of the news of the world about as well as 
the Americans, and the query comes, why is 
it not possible to accomplish the same here ? 


....The American Tract Society at its 
annual meeting held recently reported the 
receipts from sales of publications as 
$168,359; donations, $21,531; legacies, $23,- 
674; interest and funds withdrawn, $5,531; 
rents from the building, $103,982. New trust 
funds to the amount of $1,273 have been re- 
ceived. The society has expended in its pub- © 
lishing and manufacturing departments 
$131,550; in its sales departments, New York, 
and agencies, $42,051; colportage, $10,988; 
general salaries and expenses at New York, 


‘$20,153; services and expenses of district sec- 


retaries, $7,728; interest paid on donations 
and trust funds, $2,067. The building has 
cost for improvements $7,513 and for operat- 
ing expenses $129,846. There has also been 
expended for store, office and manufacturing 
department rent $11,803. The appeal for 
gratuitous distribution in the past year has 
been especially urgent.. Missionaries going 
to Cuba, Porto Rico and other lands have 
taken the publications of the society, and 
every effort has been made to meet the call 
for such material. The aggregate amount 
thus of gratuitous distribution has been $21,- 
275 as against $14,311. Thirty-two new per- 
manent publications have been added to the 
list during the year. In view of the dimin- 

















ished support the society has withdrawn 
from its offices up town and taken up again 
its place in the Nassau street building, which 
still fails to yield an income. In view also 
of the necessity of buying new type and 
presses, it has decided to part with its whole 
plant for manufacturing its own issues, and 
to do its work by contract. 


....The forty-first General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church met at Phil- 
adelphia last week. The statistics presented 
show that there are 12 synods, 66 presby- 
teries, 957 ministers, 968 congregations, 126,- 
783 church members. The number of minis- 
ters shows a gain of 22; of congregations a 
gain of 7. The advance in church member- 
ship is very small, only 444. The Sabbath 
schools have increased from 1,107 to 1,126, 
with 12,584 teachers and officers, a slight 
falling off, and 113,502 scholars, an increase 
of about 2,000. The gifts for the salaries of 
ministers were $596,228; for congregational 
purposes, $508,637; for the Boards, $283,520; 
for general purposes, $133,294. All these 
show a considerable gain except the first 
item—salaries of ministers. The largest 
number of congregations reported as con- 
tributing to any one fund was 813 out of the 
total 968. The congregations contributing to 
all the funds were 448; congregations not 
contributing to any fund, 50, and congrega- 
tions not reporting, 26. The number of con- 
tributing congregations has increased nota- 
bly; of those contributing to all funds, from 
390 to 448. The average amount contributed 
per member in America was $13.39, while 
the average salary of pastors in America 
was $1,029. There are 1,029 Young People’s 
societies with a membership of 41,280. The 
membership has slightly fallen off. There 
are also 932 congregational missionary soci- 
eties, a decrease on those of last year. The 
number of members received on profession 
during the year has fallen off considerably, 
from 7,813 in the previous year to 6,384. So 
also the number of baptisms of adults has 
fallen from 1,610 to 1,384. 


....A meeting was held in this city May 
23d to initiate measures for a conference of 
religion in the State of New York, a move- 
ment which thus far has been in the hands 
of the Committee of Correspondence. Mem- 
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bers. of ten denominations attended the 
meeting by special invitation, and letters 
from a larger number were presented with 
expressions of sympathy and co-operation, 
especially from such men as President 
Hall, of the Union Seminary; Profes- 
sor Clark, of Colgate Seminary; Professor 
Hopkins, of Auburn Seminary; Professor 
Schmidt, of Cornell University; President 
Taylor, of Vassar College; Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken, of the University of New York; 
Secretaries Creegan and Choate, of the For- 
eign and Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and many others. The result 
of the three hours’ discussion was a unani- 
mous conclusion that a conference should be 
held; that the shaping of details should be 
in the hands of an executive committee of 
nine, with power to add to their number; 
that the basis of the conference should be 
religion with its many theologies; one prac- 
tical aim, the realization of a higher right- 
eousness and the unity of religious, moral 
and social interests. The executive commit- 
tee were recommended to invite the widest 
expression of opinion touching these inter- 
ests and to emphasize particularly the uni- 
ties of religious men in the things of the 
spirit. The executive committee was consti- 
tuted by appointment of the following gen- 
tlemen, who have consented to serve: Dr. 
Josiah Strong (Congregationalist), Dr. Hen- 
ry M. Sanders (Baptist), Dr. Henry Mottet 
(Episcopalian), Dr. J. K. Allen (Reformed), 
Dr. E. S. Tipple (Methodist), Mr. L. A. May- 
nard (Presbyterian), Rev. T. R. Slicer (Uni-. 
tarian), Dr. C. H. Eaton (Universalist), and 
Rabbi S. S. Wise (Hebrew). 

....At the recent Sunday school conven- 
tion at Atlanta the usual work was done pro- 
viding for the Sunday school lessons of the 
International Series. The statistics showed 
a total enrollment in the United States of 
12,911,318, and including Canada and Mex- 
ico 13,363,379, showing a gain during the 
three years of 648,651 members. The total 
number of schools in North America is 149,- 
026, a gain in three years of 6,879. In re- 
sponse to the call for financial aid $24,000 
were pledged for the next three years. The 
Hon. Hoke Smith, of Atlanta, was elected 
president, and the Hon. John Wanamaker 
chairman of the Executive Committee. At 
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one time there was danger of trouble over 
the color line. In the election of the nomi- 
nating committee, two candidates, a negro 
and a white man, were presented from 
Georgia, and the delegation voted for the 
white delegate. In South Carolina an agree- 
ment, it was announced, was out of the ques- 
tion, and for a time there was some earnest 
discussion. At last the matter was solved 
by providing for a fifth vice-president and a 
member of the Executive Committee at 
large, to represent the negroes, and on each 
tate or province was placed the responsibil- 
ity of choosing its own delegation and decid- 
ing as to its representation. The reason for 
the choice of two officers to represent the 
negroes was found in the fact that in several 
States they have Sunday school organizations 
confined to their own race. While it is evi- 
dent that the negroes were not treated pre- 
eisely as they would have been in the North, 
yet they were treated much better . than 
might have been expected, and we prefer to 
consider their honors rather than their 
slights. The colored delegates behaved ad- 
imirably, and gained by their restraint. They 
were not put in the gallery, but were all put 
on the main floor, while those from West 
Virginia, the District of Columbia and Ten- 
nessee sat with their white associates. A 
colored man, Professor Collier, of Florida, 
sat on the platform with Governor Candler, 
and made a response to the address of. wel- 
come. The colored men had their full repre- 
sentation on committees, and one of- them 
was made a vice-president. When a little 
storm came over the representation of ne- 
groes, it soon passed, and the elections were 
made unanimous. When the subject of 
lynching was up, a colored man was heard 
with interest and respect. On the whole it 
marked a step forward. 


....The prospectus of the Ecumenical 
@onference on Foreign Missions, to be held 
in this city next spring, has been issued. .It 
calls attention to the world-wide character 
of the Conference, to-the fact that it will 
lay down no law and settle no method, but 
rather furnish opportunity for interchange 
of ideas and the acquirement of information 
of great value. The plan of meetings pro- 
vides for delegates’ meetings in the morn- 
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ings, specialists’ meetings in the afternoons 
and public meetings in the afternoons and 
evenings. A general summary of the pro- 
gram covers nearly the entire sphere of mis- 
sion work, there being very few topics that 
are not presented in it. It is to be noted, 
however, that this program is purely tenta- 
tive and merely the basis of subsequent ar- 
rangement. The work of the Conference is 
committed to a series of committees on the 
different subjects coming up. Thus there 
are committees on program, statistics, ex- 
hibit, hospitality, transportation, publication 
and press and finance. With a view to meet- 
ing the expense of the Conference, subscrip- 
tions are called for, and that the burden 
may be carried as lightly as possible it is 
proposed to ask the churches of the different 
denominations to contribute the sum of five 
dollars each; and as an additional incentive 
each contributing church is offered a copy 
of the report of the Conference, to be issued 
in two volumes and to contain the papers 
presented, together with a full report of the 
discussions, the statistics to be collated and 
much other valuable information. The or- 
ganization is complete and includes repre- 
sentatives of the different denominations. 
The chairman of the Program Committee is 
Dr. Judson Smiin, of the American Board; 
of the Executive Committee, Dr. Henry N. 
Cobb, of the Reformed Board. The General 
Secretary is Dr. S. L. Baldwin, of the Meth- 
odist Board. The care of providing statis- 
tics is committed to Dr. James S. Dennis, 
whose second volume of “Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress” is just pub- 
lished. The chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee is John H. Washburn, Hsq., of. this 
city, and other members are prominent busi- 
ness men connected with the different de- 
nominations. New York and vicinity is to 
bear the pleasant burden of entertaining the 
delegates. Hospitality will be provided for 
all those coming from abroad, and those 
from this country will be accommodated so 
far as practicable. The constituency being 
the Evangelical Protestant societies con- 
ducting foreign missions to unevangelized 
peoples in the world and all misionaries so 
employed, each society is invited to send at 
least two delegates and additional numbers 
will be arranged on some equitable basis. 





FINANCIAL. 


The Currency Committee’s Plan. 

THE scheme of currency reform legisla- 
tion approved by the House Republican 
Caucus Committee at the recent conference 
in Atlantic City is disappointing even to 
those who knew that, in making the com- 
mittee, the chairman of the caucus had se- 
lected members known rather as représenta- 
tives of the party than as legislators fa- 
miliar with national finance and banking. 
The committee has agreed upon a bill con- 
taining the following provisions: All ob- 
ligations of the Government shall be re- 
deemed in gold on demand; greenbacks, 
when once redeemed in gold, shall be re- 
issued only in exchange for gold; national 
banks shall be permitted to issue circu- 
lating notes up to the par value of the Gov- 
ernment bonds deposited by them in the 
Treasury, instead of 90 per cent. of the par 
value, as at present; national banks may be 
established with a capital of $25,000, in- 
stead of the present statutory minimum of 
$50,000. An agreement in support of these 
provisions was reached. without difficulty, 
but objection was made when. the addition 
of certain other propositions was suggested. 
The plan accepted is in accord with the pre- 
diction which we made some weeks ago, 
except with respect to the establishment of 
a separate bureau of issue and redemption 
in the Treasury Department. The Repub- 
lican majority in the House. is small, and it 
was not expected by those familiar with the 
political situation that the committee would 
recommend a gradual retirement of the 
greenbacks or a plan for the issue of circu- 
lating notes by the banks upon the security 
of commercial assets. 

The chief cause of disappointment is the 
failure of the committee to recommend the 
establishment of a: separate bureau of issue 
and redemption, in response to the sugges- 
tions of the present Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The enactment of a clear and em- 
phatic declaration that all obligations of 
the United States are payable in gold on 


demand is much to be desired. It would be 
accompanied, we presume, by a distinct as- 
sertion that the gold dollar.is the standard 
of our currency. The provision that green- 
backs which have been redeemed in gold by 
the Treasury shall be issued again only in 
exchange for gold is one of great impor- 
tance. The purpose of it is to prevent: the 
depletion or exhaustion of the gold reserve 
fund in times of stress by what has been 
called “the endless chain,” but it should be 
accompanied by a separation of the bank- 
ing business of the Treasury Department 
from its other functions, in order that the 
gold reserve or redemption fund may be pro- 
tected at all times. This fund should never 
be exposed to depletion either by with- 
drawals through the agency of an endless 
chain of greenbacks or by payments to meet 
current expenses under the appropriations 
of Congress. The proposed separate bureau 
of issue and redemption would hold the re- 
demption and reserve fund in its keeping, 
and should be required to guard it closely, 
in order that at all times it should be the 
firm support of the outstanding notes. We 
do not see why the committee, after it had 
approved a declaration that all the obliga- 
tions are redeemable in gold, together with 
a measure to prevent the exhaustion of the 
reserve fund by the endless chain of repeated 
greenback redemption, did not complete its 
defense of the fund by protecting it against 
attack in time of inadequate revenues and 
increasing deficits. We hope the Republi- 
cans of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
who are to consider the subject next week, 
will induce the caucus committee to recom- 
mend the creation of the proposed bureau. ' 
It seems’ probable that this provision will 
eventually be added to the program, for it 
is reported that the President has decided’ 
to recommend to Congress that “the re- 
demption of notes be separated from the 
other transactions of the Treasury, and 
that the gold reserve be placed beyond the 
reach of Congressional appropriations.” « 
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INSURANCE. 


“ Adoption” in North Carolina. 


A PECULIAR law enacted in North Carolina 
last winter has attracted little attention. Its 
title relates to a manner in which foreign 
corporations may become domestic corpora- 
tions, but the law declares that they must so 
become. Every -insurance, railway, steam- 
boat, express, telegraph or telephone com- 
pany incorporated under the laws of any 
government outside of North Carolina, and 
desiring to exercise any corporate franchise 
whatever, or to own property, or to carry on 
any business within the State, ‘“‘ shall become 
a domestic corporation of the State of North 
Carolina.” This it is to do by filing a copy of 
its charter and by-laws, and paying such fees 
as are or may be required by law. Any pro- 
visions in the charter or by-laws which may 
be in conflict with North Carolina law are to 
be void in North Carolina. After a corpora- 
tion has entered the State thus, it shall be- 
come a home corporation, capable of suing 
and being sued, and shall be before the law 
exactly as if originally started as such. Un- 
til it has complied with this requirement, no 
such foreign company shall be allowed to 
make or enforce any contract,and any which 
attempts to do business in North Carolina in 
defiance of the statute shall incur a penalty 
of $200 per day; then, as if something were 
still lacking, another section imposes an ad- 
ditional fine of $500 per day. 

The first section distinctly declares that 
any outside corporation, upon compliance, 
shall become a domestic corporation, but the 
general Insurance law of 118 sections, en- 
acted only a few weeks later, defines in the 
usual manner the distinction between for- 
eign and domestic companies. Here seems 
to be an inconsistency. 

This law is a part of the current wide- 
spread hostility to corporations. Specifically, 
it is an attempt to bring outside corporations 
more nearly and completely under the juris- 
diction of the State courts. But there ap- 
pears to be a difficulty in any reasoning or 
any statute which seeks to make a company 
a “home” one in more than one State, and 
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as for insurance companies, the effect of this 
trying to. extend North Carolina law over 
them will naturally be rather to keep them 
away from it. 





Life Insurance in Great Britain. 


THE insurance returns annually made in 
Great’ Britain to the Board of Trade are in 
date of appearance a year behind those offi- 
cially procurable here as to American com- 
panies. Thus the returns now submitted by 
the Board are mainly for 1897, and are said 
by the Review (London) to be “ primarily of 
interest as showing a tremendous increase 
in the business done.” Ordinary life pre- 
miums were $58,291,595 in 1880 and in 1897 
$100,996,930, or nearly double; but in indus- 
trial the increase was from $9,709,970 in 
1880 to $37,850,750 in 1897. For the purchase 
of annuities, $2,954,555 was received in 1880; 
in 1897, $9,929,960. In 1880, $2,561,070 was 
paid to annuitants, and this was nearly 
trebled in 1897. 

The Review points out that while the in- 
dustrial companies, having comparatively 
little to do with bonuses (called here divi- 
dends), and therefore more concerned with 
quick convertibility in securities than with 
their rate of yield, have somewhat increased 
their investments in British Government se- 
curities, other life insurance companies can- 
not afford to do this; so their holdings re- 
main stationary, but those of foreign gov- 
ernment securities and of debentures and 
mortgages and shares have risen enormous- 
ly. The moral drawn is that consols are the 
financial steadier of things and that any 
further reduction of the national debt is 
gravely objectionable. 





Ir is estimated that the steamship 
“Paris” has cost the marine underwriters 
at least $350,000 up to date, exclusive of the 
present possible loss. Since her transfer to 
American registry some years ago she has 
been rather an unlucky boat. 








Pebbles. 


Amy: “How did you come to marry your 


second husband?” 
—Life. 


...-After the people have worked themselves 
to death to raise a preacher’s salary, he decides 
that he can do better elsewhere, and resigns.— 
Atchison Globe. . 


....* What General Otis should do if he is 
really anxious to end the war he doesn’t appear 
to have thought of doing.” ‘“ What’s that?” 
‘“* Demand that the Filipinos promptly lay down 
their legs.’”—Oleveland Plain Dealer. 


.... Funston,” said Cesar, “has shown me 
where I made my great mistake.” ‘‘ Where was 
it?” asked Alexander. “I should have swam 
the Rubicon,” replied the shade of Julius..— 
Philadelphia North American. 


.... Yes, that’s the bride.” “ Very young, 
isn’t she?” ‘“* Nineteen, I believe.” ‘‘ Who are 
those middle-aged women with her?” ‘ Those 
are her unmarried sisters. She’s chaperoning 
them.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.-.- The Christian powers,’ announced the 
dean of the diplomatic corps, ‘‘ have decided to 
act in behalf of the Armenians!” ‘“ Put me 
down for a box!” exclaimed the Sultan, cor- 
qauny, thus showing himself to be far from in- 
human, after all.—Puck. 


...-[LThe McGill University, Montreal, has 
conferred the degree of LL.D. upon Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling.] 

Why have you been so long, McGill? 

Where were you when our friend was ill? 

- It’s surely wrong to wait until 
He’s well to “doctor” him. 
—London Academy. 


....°* How nice this cake is! “Would you be 
willing to give me your recipe for it?’* asked a 
visitor at the tea-table of old Phebe Taft. 
“Why, certainly. It’s as easy as nothing to 
make it. I just take as much flour as I think 
I’ll need, and quite a little dab o’ butter, and a 
pinch or two o’ creamy-tartar, an’ sev’ral eggs 
if they’re plenty, an’ less if they ain’t, an’ mebbe 
a mite o’ salt, an’ stir ’em until I git tired, an’ 
bake it in an averidge oven until I think it’s 
oo. That’s all there is to it.’—Harper’s 

azar. 


Sallie: “‘ My first one died.” 


HEY-DIDDLE-DIDDLE WHITMANIZED. 


...-Here is the poem of me, the entertainer of 
children, 

See! a cat is passing through my poem: 

See—it plays the fiddle rapturously ; 

It plays sonatas, fugues, rag-times, gavottes, 
gigues, minuets, romances, impromptus— 
it plays the tune that led to the defunc- 
tion of the aged cow; 

But most of all it plays nocturnes, and plays 
jan pyrotechnically, as befits the night 
ime. 

See the moon shining in the pellucid sky ; 

See! the cow, inspired by the intoxicating strains 
of the Stradivarius, throws off her habit- 

ual languor and leaps over the moon. 

O pulse of my life! O amazement of 
things! ; 

Why so active, thou cow? 

Why so passive, thou moon? 

See the dog. 

He grins and runs through the city, 

Seeing humor in his surroundings. 

Have all dogs so keen a sense of humor? 

See the dish, maliciously meditative. 

See, it takes advantage of the general confusion 
and absconds with the silver spoon. 

London C0 


O me! 





Pebbles—Puzzles 






Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “ Don’t Worry,” by Theo- 
dore F. Seward. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


_ * & & * 
**+ & * 
* &@ & & 

_ &# * & * 


. . . . . 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1, A float; 2, 
capable; 3, to run away; 4, to abound. 

II. Upper RicgHTt-HAND SQUARE: 1, A meas- 
ure; 2, a thought; 3, the tongue of a cart; 4, a 
string. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1, A place where 
things are sold; 2, an Indian servant; 3, to de- 
molish ; 4, at that time. 

IV. Lower Lerr-HAnp SQuARE: 1, Hypoc- 
risy ; 2, in the distance; 3, part of a church; 4, 
a common object. 

V. LowER RicHT-HAND SQuarRE: 1, Bad 
when old; 2, a useful substance; 3, a system; 4, 
part of the body. A. M. FLETCHER. 


DIAMOND. 


1, In Patagonia; 2, a covering; 3, a measure; 
4, a kind of type; 5, a heathen; 6, a measure; 
7, in Patagonia. 

RHOMBOLD. 


Across: 1, To make merry; 2, faultless; 3, 
to stop for a time; 4, a famous man. 

Downward: 1, In prosody; 2, a mixture; 3, 
unusual; 4, a rustic or pastoral pipe; 5, legend; 
6, a controlling. regulation; 7, a pronoun; 8 
in prosody. : 


CITIES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


A dangerous article and to bark. Answer, 
Bombay. 

1, Fortune and present time; 2, fierce car- 
nivorous animals; 3, to possess and a girl’s 
name; 4. a game, to bind and again; 5, a kind 
of rope; 6, apparel and a retreat; 7, a per- 
fume; 8, part of a ship; 9, to have power and 
a measure of weight; 10, harbors and an open- 
ing; 11, a feminine name; 12, a mirror and to 
depart; 13, to contend and a maxim; 14, in- 
iquity, crime, an insect and a novel; 15, of a 
dark color and a river of Great Britain; 16, 
base and a measure; 17, a vegetable and rela- 
tives; 18, a supper, a pronoun and hastened; 
19, harmony and a common verb; 20, part of 
the body and a puddle; 21, recent and a strong- 
hold; 22, Angry and todeliver. “ CARLISLE.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 18TH. 
CuHaARanE.—Arm-chair. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Haste swiftly, Spring, to banish drear decay, 

And welcome Summer with the smile of May. 

Cusr.—From 1 to 2, Harth; 1 to 3, edify; 2 
to 4, heron; 3 to 4, yearn; 5 to 6, serge; 5 to 7, 
scalp; 6 to 8, ephod; 7 to 8, plaid; 5 to 1, sue; 
2 to 6. hie; 4 to 8, nod; 7 to 3, pay. 
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Personals. 


Pror. DANIEL G. BRINTON, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has given to the univer- 
sity his fine collection of books and manuscripts 
relating to the aboriginal languages of North 
and South America. 


..-Mrs. Lydia Bradley, who founded the 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute at Peoria, IIl., 
a few years ago, by a gift of twenty acres of 
land and $500,000 for buildings and equipment, 
has now deeded to the institute all her property 
in Peoria County, the value of it being about 
$1,000,000. 

.-Surgeon J. E. Page, of Admiral Dewey’s 
flagship, who has just arrived in Washington 
from Manila, says that the Admiral is in no 
sense a sick man, altho he has suffered a little 
from the long-sustained heat and enervating 
climate. The surgeon was on the “ Olympia” 
from the time when Dewey took command until 
a few weeks ago. During that period the ad- 
miral did not ask for a prescription or take 
medical advice except in a casual way and there 
was no appreciable change in his appearance, 
weight, or general condition. 


..At the celebration of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the town of Malden, 
near Boston, on the 23d ult., the most prominent 
figure was the Hon. Elisha S. Converse, who 
came to Malden fifty years ago, and has pro- 
moted the growth and improvement of the town 
by his public spirit, wise philanthropy and gen- 
erosity. One of his gifts was the Public Li- 
brary, upon which he expended $200,000. A 
Boston newspaper says: ‘The religious, the 
literary, the esthetic and the material needs of 
the town, have all received generous’ remem- 
brance from him.” 


.-The late Rosa Bonheur, whose death 
occurred on the 26th ult., had enjoyed for more 
than half a century the fame she won by that 
picture of “The Horse Fair,” with which the 
world is familiar, for the first edition of that 
painting was exhibited in 1846. During the 
siege of Paris the father of the present Emperor 
of Germany gave orders that her house and 
studio at Fontainebleau should be respected, in 
‘recognition of her genius. In private life she 
was noted for her generous charity to the poor 
and the suffering, and for the aid which she 
gave to struggling artists. 

.-Prof. George F. Barker, who contributed 
to THE INDEPENDENT last week an excellent ar- 
ticle on “ Air as a Liquid,” was elected; on the 
23d ult., an honorary member of the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain. Professor Barker 
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is a member of the French Legion of Honor and 
many scientific societies.- He was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., is a graduate of the scien- 
tific department of Yale, and had been professor 
of chemistry in two or three colleges when he 
took charge, in 1867, of the department of physi- 
ological chemistry and toxicology at that univer- 
sity. In 1873 he became professor of physics at 
the University of Pennsylvania. , 


.: Bishop James E. Quigley, the Catholic 
prelate of Buffalo, who represented the striking 
grain..shovelers in their recent negotiations 
withthe employing contractor, and to whose ef- 
forts the satisfactory settlement of the contro- 
versy is. chiefly due, enjoys great popularity in 
Buffalo. He was born there, in the parish of 
the cathedral, 44 years ago, and was educated 
at the University of Innsbruck, Austria, and 
at the College of the Propaganda in Rome.. His 
management of the cause of the strikers: has 
delivered them from the bondage of the in- 
famous system by which the workmen were re- 
quired to receive their pay in certain saloons 
and spend a part of it there. 


.. William A. Brickill, an engineer in the 
New York Fire Department and a skillful me- 
chanic, invented more than thirty years ago the 
now familiar device by which water in a fire 
engine’s boiler is kept near the boiling; point all 
the tim® the heat being applied from a stove 
in the cellar, and the water circulating through 
pipes which are automatically disconnected 
when the engine starts for a fire. As the city 
declined to pay for the use of the apparatus, 
which was patented, he began a suit in the 
courts twenty-nine years ago. He had recov- 
ered nothing when he died in 1896, but a special 
master of the Federal Court reported last week 
that $894,633 should be awarded to his heirs 
for the use of his invention. 


...The Duke of Arcos, who comes to Wash- 
ington as the Minister of Spain, speaks English, 
and is not a stranger in this country. Not 
jong before the recent war he married an Amer- 
ican lady whose home was in Washington. The 
First Secretary of the Legation will be Don 
Juan Riafio y Gayangos, the grandson of an 
eminent .Spanish scholar.and historian, who 
speaks and writes English, and was attached 
to the Spanish Peace Commission at Paris. 
The Second Secretary, :Sefior’. Pastor, also 
speaks and writes English, and the. military and 
naval attachés are officers familiar with the 
English language who were’ not in active serv- 
ice either’ in the. Philippines. or in the West 
Indies during the war. ; 
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“Pride Goeth 
Before a. Fall.” 


Some proud people think they are strong, 
ridicule the idea of disease, neglect health, 
let the blood run down, and stomach, kid- 
neys and fever become deranged. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and you will prevent 
the fall and save your pride. 





“ BANNER 


Bicycle Lamp 


The Most Reliable Lamp 
Made Using Kerosene Oil 


~S Tested by thousands in use during 
past season, giving satisfaction. . “PRICE 


GUARANTEED 5 
WIND PROOF @ 
Under Normal Conditions in Riding. 


All Parts Removable. Easily Cleaned. Sold Seth Deieecliaes. 
Circulars upon Application, 





BEWARE 
of imitations of 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF. 


Look for this exact 
in Blue on the wrapper = 











The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicago. 
: eee se 


LIP -READIN Ge 
taught to persons totally or partially deaf. STAMMERING 
and other speech defects cured. 


DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York. 





Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


, Guanes ROLLER. 
perfect article. No tacks re- 
FF ay Notice name on: 
when buying 








ORTUNES awaiting claimants in New Lory. Legal search 
made for unclaimed estates and le ge 
OTTO KEMPNER, Lawyer, World Building, N. Y. 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


@ “Perfected American Watch,” an. illusivated book of in- 
teresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waliham, Mass. 





SKIRT-BINDING PROBLEM SOLVED. 


the EP obicchionable brush. fes 
oes not. sweep the st et. 


REE SS 
4 beter notion of it by asking, in any’ ae 
i the five-yard piece. Price, 10 cents. 
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a pound. 


from the operator except that of opening the throttle and then starting the wagon. 
climbing or speeding necessities these wagons may be geared to suit the purchaser. 
ordinary running speed is about twenty miles an hour, 


One of the motor carriages that has been 
lately put upon the market is that manufac- 
tured by’*the Overman Wheel Company of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. The Victor Auto- 
mobile Carriage is driven by:steam and is 
regulated automatically. ‘The boilers are 
tested and insured by the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, 
each one being tested by an expert, and a cer- 
tificate is given after the test. Not only is 
the water maintained automatically in vhe 
boiler so that it is guaranteed. not to vary as 
much as an inch, but also the pressure on the 
fuel tank is kept stationary and does not vary 


It is said that the carriage will run twenty-five miles with no attention required 


For hill 
The 
Enough gasoline is stored im the fuel 


tank to run the carriage fifty to one hundred miles, while, of course, gasoline may be easily 


obtained in almost any village. 


The water supply will last for a twenty-five. miie run. 


The accompanying cut will show the handsome, finished appearance of the Victor carriage, 
and undoubtedly the twenty years’ experience of the Overman Wheel Company as bicycle 
builders enables them to produce a self-propelling vehicle which wil] be the equal of the 
standard bicycles manufactured by this company. The automatic control of boiler and fuel 
overcomes any objections which might be made to putting steam into the hands of those who 
had not studied its use, and the guaranty of the well-known insurance company removes the 
objection to the use of steam. Some of these wagons will be ready for delivery in July and 
are offered for sale at the price of $1,000 with the guaranty that the vehicle shall be satisfac- 


tory in road work before payment is made. 





Song Writing and Popular Songs. 


For a song to sell to the extent of 50,000 copies wus con- 
sidered very large in the days of ‘Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,” “Grandfather’s Clock,” ‘The Mulligan 
Guards,” etc., and if the claimed circulation was 15',( 00 
copies, the authenticity of such a circulation was 
questioned. To day, unless a song sells to the extent of 
5u0,000 copies, it can hardly be considered popular, and 


many songs of late have run into the million. A recent, 


is Hattie Starr’s *Grandma’s Last Amen.” The music 
of this composition 1s sweet and tuneful, and the words 
tella story which appeals to the hearers’ heurts. Altho, 
trom « critic’s standpoint, ** Grandma’s Last Amen” can- 
not quite rank with Sullivan's ** Lost Chord”’ and Adams’ 
*- Holy City,” nevertheless it may outsell either of these 
compositions, as Hattie Starr seems to have the knack of 
writ the sort of ‘** Folk Song’’ which endearsa writer 
‘to the heart of the'people. The great Haydn once said 
that he would rather have written * Robin Adair” than 
the **Creation.”” Will ‘‘Grandma’s Last Amen” outlive 
the ** Lost Chord ?” 


Haunts in the Wild Woods and Gay Places for 
Summer Outings. 


Either or both cun be found along the lines of the 
Chicago. Milwaukee & St Paul R’y 1u Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Northern Michigan, fowa and the Dakotas. Among 
the many delightful summer resorts are Delavan, 
Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Elkhart Lake, Marquette, 
Madison, Kilbourn, Minocqua, Star Lake, Lakes Okoboji, 
Spirit Lake. Clear Lake. Big Stone, Frontenac, White 
Bear and Lake Minnetonka. In the north woods of Wis- 
consin, in the forests of Northern Michigan and Minne- 
sota, and in the far stretches of the Dakotas true sports- 
men can and hunt to their heart's content For 

mphlet ot * Summer Tours,” and ‘Fishing ana Hunt- 
I .” apply to nearest ticket agent. or address with two 
cent stamp, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, [il —Adv. 


A New Bicycle Alarm. 


Hall’s Automatic Wheel Company (Incorporated) has 
lately put on the market a new bicycle alarm in the 
shape of an automaticair whistle for bicycles, launches, 
electric wugons, etc. It has been patented in all coun- 
tries. For bicycles the whistle is fastened in front of the 
head of the machine and by a touch of the finger Vhrouigh 
pressure on the rim of the front wheel the whistle 





sounds, thus giving warning of the vehicle’s aqpeent. 
The weight is five ounces, and it is easily attached to an; 
machine Hall’s Automatic Wheel Co., 193 and i 
Halsey street, Newark, N. J., are the manufacturers. 


** Just Like A Wishbone.’’ 


Makers of lamp brackets have long: endeavored to 
attain two objects which have been much desired by 
users of lamps One was the placing of the bracket ina 

sition where it, and Sere the lamp, would 
urn with the front wheel Todo this the bracket had 
to be fastened to the handle bar post. which raised the 
lamp too high, or on the fork side, which was just as 
much too low. The other object sought was to place the 
eae te it would not interfere with a front wheel brake, 
and here again one of these methods had to be followed. 
By bringing out the ‘*Wishbone”’ lamp bracket, the 
Bridgeport Brass Co. solved both problems, 


THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 
(Membership Restricted. ) 


The idea with which the Crawford Tours were organ- 
ized is that congenial membership, knowledge beforehand 
of exact cost, and relief from the care and worry of the 
business details dependent upon a foreign trip will solve 
the most vexatious problems of a European tour. Plans 
are being laid for the Parisian Exposition next year, and 
the management have already made arrangements for 
the most eligible hotels in both Paris and London. No 
name will be mor ary for membership unless accompanied 
by entirely satisfactory letters of introduction and _rec- 
ommendation. ‘themembership fee is fifty dollars. Send 
to Crawford & Floyd, 610 Tremont Building, Boston, for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


The Place ot the Lamp in History and Literature. 


The Lamp is the one fa : iliar household necessity that 
holds the place of honor, in palace and in the humblest 
home. The ag 9 has lighted the onward march of civ- 
ilization from the beginning of time. In sacred and 
profane literature alike. the lamp is the syaatol of life, 
and hope and safety. The rush light and the candle have 
had their day, but not even the electric lights that dim 
the lustre of the sun can drive the lamp from its loved 
and honored place. In our homes then we should place 
the most perfect and the most beautiful lamps that 
centuries of experience and highest skill have produced, 
as the Miller Lamp, whose announcement is found in 
our columns, 
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ERTS 


Above are samples of “Soft Soap’”’ 

or “Soap Paste’? made with 

PEARLINE, and_ with two of 

the Jeading powders which are 
claimed to be ‘Same as” or ‘‘Good as’’ PEARLINE. 

The bottle to the right contains a- solid mass of ‘pure, 
white “Soap Paste” or “Soft Soap,’’ made with PEARLINE— 
thick enough to stand alone. 

The bottle in the middle is one of “Same as,’ and 
contents is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy soap—balance (three- 
quarters) discolored water. 

The bottle to the left is a poorer “Same as,” and con- 
tains simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) at 
bottom. The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples of the 
many powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the experi- 
ment yourself—directions on back of each package. 

Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others dan- 
gerous. Pearline is the standard. The Millions of Packages 
of PEARLINE used each year proves 


Pearline Best by Test 
Note 2S eo 


dersis nominal. A year’s supply would 
not equal the value of one ordinary garment ruined. 
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“ALPHA DE LAVAL” 
CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Save S$ 1 0.= 
Per Cow 


Per Year. 
Send for new 1899 catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 



































Western Offices: GENERAL OFFICES:. Branch Offices ; 
RanvotpH & Canat Sts. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 1102 Arch Street, 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 




















LEWIS & CONGER, 


The Ri RALSTON STILL IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


A. ya your kitchen 


ra ge tea : House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 


distilled water. 










Most Scientific in Construction 
a Largest Guaranteed Capacity: e Qrockery, China and Glassware. 
Wii Highest Award atOmaha ~~ a : 
a Sane a Ritehen and Laundry Furniture and Utensils i Pantry, Bath, Cel 

/ ar an e Furnishings; Cleaning an ishing Materials ; 
eas Send postal for booklet No. a @ Brooms, Brushes, Carpet Sweepers; Fireplace Goods; 
THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO. Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests; Portable Bathing 
87 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK. Apparatus; Water Coolers, Cream prosness, Ham- 











~wy~vywyyww > Roo! , Nurse 
MARSHALL'S " chines; Voyagers’ Lamps, be. & &c . 


CATARRH Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater New York, or 




















SNUFF peat A gpaes and delive to any station within 100 miles 
myer ners boon sensed Bee toot 130 and 132 West 42d Street, 
Ontaera. Gold it old in ea fe prot BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
or by m ° NEW YORK. 








ieee” 25 ots, at 
ae Sxotth. 





Oy a Dresses oy pee 














Sn RA/ fon Perfection Itself 


is the faultless and gentle laxative called 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. £ 
Its promptness in correcting disorders of $ 
digestion and in removing waste matters 
from the system make it popular 


$  aartgitepeatizrc, the World Over. Gahtaner ver. § 
PARCASACADADAGAGABSAD ADCO EOE EPEC 














The Son apie 
gu DN I" AR AW. KA vORS 


Each and Every Flavor Strictly Pure, Delicious, and very Strong from the first day offered. 
Extracts of Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Rose, Almond, Jamaica Ginger, Nutmeg, Clove, True Cinnamon, Celery, Peach, Wintergreen, etc, 
Vanilia Extract, the greatest favorite among Flavors, In a sale of very many thousand gallons of Colton’s Extract of Vanilla, 
































Patented : Feb. 12, 1895. 





COST SELL 





Analysis No, 72,839. New York, Dec. 7, 1896. 


We have made a careful examination of a sample of 
‘Agate Nickel Steel Ware” received from the Lalance & 
Grosjean Mfg. Co., Nov. 


The enamel co 
and great purite, ating. ‘is homogeneous, of extra thickness, 


It is entirely free from arsenic, a timony—metals 
80 often found in enameled 8 _ =< . 


Very re Wy 
TILLWELL & GLADDING. 
Chemists to the New York Produce Exchange. 


Pierre de Ricketts, E.M., Ph.D. .John H. Banks, E.M.,.Ph.D. 
Analysis No. 14,180, NEw YorK, May 5 1897. 
LALANCE & GROMER Rg co. 

GENTLEMEN :—As req: you we purchased in the 


t has always been made only of Choice Vanilla Bean, which several years of short crops have made very high priced ; hence 
Many Vanilla ‘Extracts (so-called) on the market are made from cheap Chemical Compounds without one particle of Vanilla in 
them (said to be made from substances treated with poisonous acids and chemicals). This extensive violation of State laws to prevent 
adulteration of Food Products, and the serious sickness and danger often reported of late to come from Food Articles, Ice Cream, etc,, 
where used, should be a warning to Families, and all others, 
Ask your Grocer for COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS. They cost but little more per bottle, and are Healthful and very strong. 
Oth laim Purity; a 
‘TX 
ers may claim Furity; sone cve5 Pr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
a ° 
we alone substantiate it as 
FINANCIAL. 
Safe SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
fic i | Park Bank 
by this certificate (with| National Park Ban 
d of New York, 
trade mark) attached to each 214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
vee The ra of Bonds, 8 of the Bank offer unrivaled advantages to 
article sini Stopes Sa staat ove, Conse i Toad ta 
4 private y  ceeemaae to them. 

No expense has been spared in snag construction to insure ab- 
solute safety under all circumstanc 

The access to the Vaults is out of public view and directly — 

Name of Uten sil the Banking Room, thus avoiding the publicity and hazard of a 
street entrance. 
We Make 
United States Trust Co 
ited States Trust Company, 
45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS,” 
$ 12,000,000. 

This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into: Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find’ this Com- 
pany a convenient depository for money. 

JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. Wiitis JamgEs, Vice-Pres. 

JaMES S,: CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 





open market sample of ie a te tckel Steel Ware” and have 
made ai A eee chemical gate Ni of the enamel covering of 


the 
We find this enamel is absolutely pure and free from Arsenic 
Antimony, Lead, and other oudstances ke 4 We 
can, aaeers, recommend it for aa piped and drinking 
purposes, Respectfull Pere 

ETTS & B 


Chemieta tothe N. Y. hetal  —— 
Guaranteed Double Coated ‘and Absolutely Pure, 














SAMUEL SLOAN 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HaRsEN Pecines, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BayaRD OuUTTING; 
CHABLEs 8. SMITH, 


WILLIAM H. Macy, IR., 





Wa. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScuwaB, 
FRANE LYMAN, 


- GEORGE F. VIETOR, 


Wm. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

A oun 8. Sh wate 
Lowa Gass. LEDYARD 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Bosten Stock 
and interest allowed on balances subject to 


drafts at sig! bt. 
ities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
tock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 








secur! 
Baltimore 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAE ead 
PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
We pay cash for 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN PROPERTY, 
or take charge of same on reasonable terms. 


A. C. WILCOX & CO., 
332 Drexel Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 








FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Investment Securities 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK 
GEORGE H, ROBINSON, Member New York Stock Exchange. 











Dranelers’ 
Letters ot Greilit.| rune 


_ 














Blair & Co., 


83 Wall St., N.Y. 


World 





DOUGLAS & JONES, 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


24 Broad Street, New York City 


STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
FOR CASH AND CARRIED ON MARGIN. 





WHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Besten, Mass. 


Colon iAL TRvst GMPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
222 BROADWAY NEW YeRK. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 
Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 
PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
the New York Clearing-House and on Certiti- 
cates of Deposit. 
TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR SAILBOAD 
AND OTHER MORTGA 
Transacts a Geanta 1 Banking | ~ i 


OFF ERS: 
JOHN E. poner, pICER 
JAMES W . TAPPIN, Vice-President. 
ARPA ANN 





x GROSSM » Treasurer. 
a 2 SON. "Secretary. 
MILIP 3 "BA OCK, Trust Officer. 
Henry O. Havemeye TRUSTEES: Belmont, 
r 
Lowell M. Palmer, Win. T. Wardwell, 


Richard Delafie, Theo. W. Myers, 
Daniel O'Day. L. C. Dessar, 
Percival Kanne, Geo. Warren Smitr 
ten ——, John 8. Dickerson, 
nm H. Bro James W. Ss ae 
Scun M, Milliken, Geo. W. Quintard, 
Cord Meyer, W. Seward Webb 











Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. ° 
CAPITAL, 2 ew et ae cee ee $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = - = = «= «= 3,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE RA CORFORATIONS. pies, AND 
INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMIN. 
ISTRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE "CHARGE OF REAL AND 
PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
: subject to cheque or on certificate. 





pra FTS ON ALL paere OF GRE AT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY Ath T AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS M DEL 
pine Ma 4 LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
S OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT ISSUED. 





LTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
RORTAN ISELIN JR, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice- “resident. 


JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 








Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George 8S. “‘Serkein, James N. Jarvie, 

gust Belmont, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Frederic Cromwell, Levi P. Moston, 


Walter R. Gillette, 
G. G. 


R. So ayes, 
Charles R. annie. Frederick WW Oy ut, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH: 
838 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the world, 
collects dividends and coupons without charge, issues travellers 
and commercial letters of credit, receives and pays interest on 
= osits subject to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on 

ollaterals, deals in American and other investment securities, 
and offers its services as correspondent and financial agent to 
corporations, bankers and merchanty. 





Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited. 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 





Solicitors: 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
London Committee: 
ar JOHN FRASER, Chairman. 


NALD C HALDEMAN. 
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The MIDDLESEX 


1587 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - +--+ $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Cognecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


~ $50,000 

Midland Terminal Railway Company 

Colorado First Mortgage. 5% Gold Bonds. 
DUE DECEMBER, 1925. 


Payment secured by Sinking Fund Provision. 
Price 102 and Interest. 
Full particulars upon application. 


Ef. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
Denver, Colorado. San Francisco, California. 


Government 4"? 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bond f£ 
Steam and Street Hallways, et 











APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FOR SR Ae, SALE, 0 EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N. Y. 


Gnited Stutes 
Slorigage & Trust Ga, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
CARiTAL oahvaabecesaunesgoe te eacthpbepceetee peeves $7,000 -988 





RPLUS 1,10 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 

Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 

Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 

Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 

Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
OFFICERS: 





President 

«.-..-Wice-President 

d Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 

"4 b Sunil tow ‘Trogemses 

Asst. Secretar 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: r 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Countze, 

Charles R. Henderson, ‘impson, 





David Dows, jr., 
Robert A. Grannis, 
heo. A. Havemeyer, 


James Timpson, 
George * e oung. s 





INVEST YOUR 
SAVINGS. 


You would, if you knew that each month’s 
savings ¢an be invested as saved. 

By our plan each dollar is put to work 
as soon as saved, and is given the earning 
power of tea. 

You can begin an investment with us if 
you have a few dollars laid by. $25 will do 
for a $500 investment. 

Remember our strong point—PERFECT 
SAFETY. 

Let us give you full particulars. 

CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


(CAPITAL $300,000.) 
112 LA SALLE ST., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





DIVIDENDS. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
Office of the Board of Directors, 65 Broadway. 
NEw YorK,. May 10th, 1899. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has this day declared a 
dividend of three dollars ($3) per share, payable on and after the 
first day of July next. 
The Transfer Books will be closed on the &rd day of June at 12 
o’clock m., and reopened on the 3rd day of July, 1899. 
By order of the Board, 
CHARLES G. CLARK, Treasurer. 


Office Southern Pacific Company, 
23 Broad Street ([lills Building). 








Coupons due June Ist, 1899, from the Galveston, Har- 
risburg and San Antonio, Eastern Division, Second 
Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds will be paid on and after 
that date at this office, 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer, 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
15 Broad Street, 
NEw YorE, May 1ith, 1899. 
ARD OF DIRECTORS have this day declared a semi- 
sama dividend of ONE and ONE HALF (1 ER CENT. 


22nd, 1899, 
a, 1899, 





The United States Leather ( ompany, 
26-28 Ferry Street 
; 4 NEw York, May 284, 1899. 
A DIVIDEND OF $1.2 PER SHARE ON ITS PREFERRED 
stock has this = en go by the Board of Directors of this 
» payable July is 3 
Company. Dev books ot preferred stock will close June 15th, at 3 


aemimawtihontadchs JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND 8ST. LOUIS RAIL- 
ROAD CO. 

Coupons maturing June ist, 1899, from bonds of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., will be paid on and 
after that date upon presentation at the office of the Central 
Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer, 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
30 Broad Street, New York, May 24,1899. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular 
= uarterly dividend of one and one-half per.cent (144%) on the 
ferred Capital stock of this ‘‘ompany, for the quarter 
ending June 30th, 1899. Also, declared a quarterly dividend 
of One per cent. (1%) on the Common Ca —s Stock of the 
Company, forthe quarter ending June 30th, 
-Both of the above dividends” ae og Sal ist, 1899, to 
stockholders of record of June 10th, 1899. Transfer books of 
erred and Common Stock to clore at noon on the 10th 
day of June, 1899, and re-open on the 1st day of July, 1899. 
WARNER MILLER, Secretary. 











INSURANCE. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


LiAbn tare Jan. Ist, o 1898......... sisal ae ore: $45 rf 


eeeewers seee «ewe eeeseeee 


fr caer Laws protect the awa. holder 





New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


_ DIGBY JOHNSON 
«eee General Manager 


Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - - NEW YORK 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 


AA Good Investment. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of New York will send to any address 
its forms of policies of life insurance which 
will furnish a man one of the most desirable 
investments he can possibly make. Securing 
a policy of life insurance shows sagacity, fore. 
sight and prudence. 











The American Fire Insurance Co. 
of New York. 


42 CEDAR STREET, - 
DECEMBER 31, 1898 

Assets, - - 

Liabilities, including Capital, 


Surplus, - ae 


NEW YORK. 


$1,245,758 71 
877,030 32 
$368,748 39 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899: 


ASSETS. ........20ccccccccsesecccsccceecesees $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES. .........0cccececcsecceneoees 13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..... $1,468,482 96 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guarantee“ 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. Ww. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 








Post Office Square, - - . Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - + $28,109,073.59 
LIABILITIES = - = = = = 25,816,738.19 

40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
u ee — to which the insured is entitled by "the Massa- 
chusetts 


“Pam phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
President. Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Secretary. Asst. Sec’y. 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low ‘cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FIRE INSURANCE 189 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 


Capital Stock, all om cudieheonsoosaseessansaaee $1,0 ’ 
Re-Ingurance Reserve...........ccsecsceseesesees 1, 

Unsettled Losses ond other claims............ Kf 

Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1899. .  pbabize2 $42,499 73 


Sr Rent ae 











- 


=z 


— a te A 


Cee le et ee 
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Your property represents money, 
and your mercantile credit is based 
on what you own. -In ten mirtutes 
tire will wipe out the savings of years. 
Then you look to your fire insurance. 

Had you not better make sure 
NOW that you have a strong com- 
pany ? 

One hundred companies failed as 
a result of the Chicago and Boston 
conflagrations, but the CONTINENTAL 
paid its losses in full. 

Over forty millions of dollars paid 
for losses since organization. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. C0. 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 
‘Insure in an American Company.’’ 





1850—— THE —— 1899 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


All rometes now issued by this Company contain the following 
clause: 

‘* After one year from the date of issue, the liability of 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 

During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claima substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this Com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 

resident, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 


President 
President 














A. WHEI 

J. L. KENWAY 

WM. T. STANDEN,. 

ARTHUR C. PERRY 

JOHN P. MUNN es 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Prest. Chem. — ay 
er 
.»+-Prest, Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 


AE at eae 
WE 
PAY 

POST- 


AGE, 











All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘* How and Why,’’ issued by the 
PENN Mutual LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Phila: $S27 





- - - OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


: NEw YorRK, January 24, 1899. 

The Trustees, in confermity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folic wing statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1829 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3ist December 1898. $3,056,555 08 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January,1898 ...... .+ + + + %4§,238,340 83 


Total Marine Premiums - $4,204,898 91 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1898, to 3lst December, 1898 . . « $353275340 67 


Losses pas during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
and expenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks .  . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

2 2 SA a are 899,931 65 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 2 956,161 43 
Lash in the hands of European Bankers to 

pay losses under policies payable in 
foreign countries . Fey pode 
Cashin Bank .....+4+46-s 


229,793 36 
184,007 78 


$10,874,923 22 


Amount .. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
popreaeninss res, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ruary next. Ye 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the gompany for the yest ending 3ist 
December, 1898, for which certificates 1 be issued on 
and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the. Board. 
J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. : 

GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D, HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI CH .RLES D. LEVERICH, 
RNON H. BROWN. LEAND RN. LOVELL 
CHARLE 

EO 








MORTON 
ERIC A. PARSONS, 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
E, DODGE, , JOHN L. R 
T FRAZAR, ALA 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
HORACE GRAY 
ANSON W. HA 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
HENRY KE. HAWLEY, 


LAW REN 
GUSTA 
WILL 
WILL 














A.A. RAVEN, President. 
FB. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS 





for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 
copies of the new form, can be fur- 


uished by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
120 Fulton Street, New York. 
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AA Question..of Income. 


The question is often asked what amu of life insurance a man should carry for the 
protection of his family. It is a question that can only be answered by asking another: How 
does he want his wife and family to live after he is gone? He will not be hereto advise and 
regulate the expenditure, and with a man’s death, except in unusual cases, the earning power 
stops. It makes a difference of only a few hundred dollars a year now whether his wife will 
be left after his death well provided for and comfortable, or condemned to a life of ere 
economy and toil. The difference in payments between a small anda liberal endowment 
policy is counted by hundreds, while the difference in results is counted by thousands. 

Some writers on life insurance have expressed the opinion that a man should insure for 
an amount which, at the current rate of interest, would yield an annual income equal to his 
annual earnings from all sources. It is not always easy to carry out this idea, -but it may 
be approximated. A man who has an annual income of $5,000, for instance, would need 
to secure $125,000 life insurance to be invested at four per cent. interest, which insurance, at 
the age of thirty-five, would cost him on the whole life plan about $3,485 per annum. 


Such an amount of indemnity would be too large for him to assume, inasmuch as his 
net. income, after paying the annual premium as stated, would leave only $1,015 with which 
to meet his other living expenses. 

On the other hand, with such an income it would not be a very difficult matter for a 
man to arrange to spend each year say $1,200 for life insurance protection. For this pre- 
mium he could insure with The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York for $60,000 
on what is known as the continuous installment plan, under which he stands protected for 
the full face value of his policy, with the further benefit of an annuity to his heirs continu- 
ing for at least twenty years after his death. Assuming that the wife is named as the bene- 
ficiary under such a policy, on the death of the insured, her husband, she would receive an im- 
mediate first payment as an installment, which, under the figures above given, would amount 
to $3,000, and similar annual payments of like amount would continue to be made to her for 
twenty years. Should the wife die before twenty of these annual installments have been paid, the 
remaining payments necessary to complete that full number will be made to her heirs,, but should 
she live beyond the twenty years the annual payments would continue to be made until her death. 

This plan serves to carry out very nearly the intent to continue after death one’s in- 
come while living. To many it may not be possible to adopt such a plan as this, and to such 
there is given the advice: “Do the best you can, for a small amount of insurance is much better 
than none,” and, in any event, “ Take your insurance in The Grand Old Mutual of New York. 
The best is always cheapest, and this Company is the best because it is the one which has done 


and is doing the most good.” 
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‘*THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 
Statement of the Condition of thé 


JE TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1898. 





Cash Capital............ $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire)......... 3,137,103.13 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) ...... 63,180.92 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 344,302.92 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) .. 104,682.85 
Other Claims .......... 169,504.88 


Net Surplus ..............008. 4,808,846.75 


Total Assets ......... $12.627,621.45 
Surplus as to Policy Holders ...... $8,808,846.75 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY YEARS: 


$83,197,749.32 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. O. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 


A. C. ADAIIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 

















WESTERN BRANCH, (KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. i General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, — - ( WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. } W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. { General Agents, 
) CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE | NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. | BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 
_ J) PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada. 
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Insurance Against Loss or 
Damage to Property 





Also Against Loss of Life and Injury to 
Persons by 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


L. B. BRAINARD, Assistant Treasurer. 





Principal Office, - HARTFORD, CONN. 





